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*,* TO OUR READERS.—The “Srzcrator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news from Russia published in the papers of 
Thursday afternoon requires us to add little to what we 
have written at length elsewhere about the character and 
progress of the great battle in Poland and the Baltic 
provinces. What is new is good, and reinforces the 
hopes we have expressed in our first leading article. The 
Germans advancing from Ponewiess on Monday suffered 
heavy losses from the Russian artillery fire. On Tuesday the 
Germans captured some Russian trenches on the left bank of 
the Narew, but were driven back across the river. Between 
the Wieprz and the Bug—that is, near the very important 
Lublin-Cholm railway and in opposition to the redoubtable 
Marshal von Mackensen—the Russians captured three villages 
and took fifteen hundred prisoners. 


The defence of the Russian line at this point has been 
splendidly stubborn. With Marshal von Mackensen remaining 
motionless, as he has done for some days, the great German 
enveloping movement is still a long way from succeeding. 
Once again many Austrians and Hungarians have been taken 
prisoners at Sokal, which lies behind Marshal von Mackensen’s 
line. We venture to think that even if he advances he will 
not be very happy with such things occurring in his rear. 
Speed, as we have said elsewhere, is necessary to the German 
plan. But the pace is slackening while vital points have not 
yet been reached. The Russian Grand Duke fights on interior 
lines, and still has all the railways. The outlook has improved 
since we wrote last week. Meanwhile the Tsar has called up 
men of nineteen years of age, and Marshal von Hindenburg 
has invited Dr. Sven Hedin to be present at the entry of the 
German Army into Warsaw. We draw much encouragement from 
such premature invitations, as past e episodes entitle us to do. 








The French have made capital progress in their advance 
near Miinster. On Tuesday they completed the conquest of 
a very strongly organized German position along a front of a 
mile and a quarter. The heights at this point, which are now 
in French hands, dominate the principal valley of the Fecht 
as well asa main road. Some German officers were captured 
and several hundred men. The Germans retaliated furiously 
on Wednesday north of Souchez. They gained a footing in 
the French trenches as a result of several attacks, but were 
thrown back except from a single sap-head. 


We have to congratulate the Italians on distinct achieve- 
ments. In the Val Daone they have established themselves 


by occupying the heights dominating the right slopes of the 
valley. On the southern Carso ridge they have captured the 
strongly entrenched Monte Sei Busi. 
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that the cession does not imply something more than is 
admitted. Turkey has never yet given something for nothinz. 
It is true that the negotiations which have ended in the cession 
of the railway have been proceeding for several months, bat 
Turkey would not have consented to a settlement just now 
if she had not thought that she had thereby gained some 
point politically. 


General Botha landed in Cape Town on Thursday week, 
and was received with the greatest enthusiasm by huge 
crowds. How real the danger to the Union has been was 
shown in the remarkable revelations he made in a speech 
at the banquet given to him and General Smuts. It was 
established, he said, that Maritz had sent a delegate to 
German South-West Africa in 1913, and had received 
an encouraging reply; and that he had renewed his 
application before the war broke out, with a view to 
ascertaining what artillery, arms, and ammunition the rebels 
might expect from German South-West Africa and how 
far Germany would guarantee South African independence. 
The matter was referred to the German Emperor, who 
undertook to give the guarantee upon one condition—that the 
rebellion should be started immediately. General Botha also 
stated that a map had fallen into his hands which he described 
as “one of the most interesting discoveries in German South- 
West Africa,” and which showed “the redistribution of the 
world after the Peace of Rome, 1916,” placing “the whole of 
Africa south of the equator as a greater German Empire,” 
with a small “reserve” for the Boers. No better proof could 
be desired of General Smuts’s declaration that if German 
South-West Africa did not belong to the Union, the Unioa 
would ultimately belong to German South-West Africa, 


On Wednesday Mr. Asquith moved that the House should 
adjourn till September 14th. Replying to critics of the seven 
weeks’ adjournment, he said that it was not a question of 
holiday-making. Members had had no holiday since the 
beginning of the war, and were not likely to have one before 
the end of it. When the House adjourned Members would 
at once apply themselves to more immediately useful work. 
Turning to the progress of the war, Mr. Asquith repeated his 
former statement that it had become, and was likely to con- 
tinue for some time, a contest of endurance. He paid a 
special tribute to the “indescribably gallant efforts” of the 
Russians. He spoke of the steady progress being made by 
the Italians, and declared that at no period of the war 
had the spirit of fraternity and confidence in victory 
more closely linked us with our French comrades than 
to-day. The seas were clear, thanks to the quiet, ubiquitous, 
all-powerful activity of our Navy, and we could disregard the 
scare of invasion. The progress of recruiting from the ranks 
of the people was highly satisfactory, and the latest returns 
were among tle Lest we had yet had. Sir H. Dalziel’s amend- 
ment in favour of a four weeks’ recess having been negatived, 
the motion was carried without a division. Without entering 
here into the merits of the question, we may note that it is 





precisely those papers which have in the past been foremost in 
belittling Parliament which are now most active in support 
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of its rights of criticism, not from any enthusiasm for the 
institution so much as because Parliamentary discussion can 
be used to create that gloomy atmosphere in which they seem 
to breathe most freely. 


Mr. Lloyd George subsequently made a long and important 
statement on the question of war munitions. Sixteen 
national factories had already been set up, but, while 
measures were being taken largely to increase the supply 
of shells, bombs, and grenades, the Munitions Department 
had reserved a good deal of the available shell-producing 
power for a special programme, on which they had decided 
to embark as a result of the Boulogne and other con- 
ferences, and which in their judgment was for the time 
being more important than the provision of shells. To meet 
this demand, which would seriously tax the engineering 
resources of the country for some months, ten large munition 
establishments had to be set up, and to provide them with 
labour they would have to draw upon the munition volunteers 
and men released from the colours, and they hoped in future 
to employ women in these establishments much more freely 
than hitherto. During the past month forty thousand men 
and women, nearly half of them skilled workers, had been 
added to the labour in armament works. Nearly a hundred 
thousand munition volunteers had been enrolled, but as 
many were employed on important work they would do well 
if they got one-fifth of them. 


Referring to Trade Union restrictions, Mr. Lloyd George 
added that he was told the men could easily turn out twenty- 
five per cent. more shot and shell and war materials if they 
would shake themselves free from the domination of practices 
which had controlled their action in peace times. This, he de- 
clared, was a very serious matter, and he appealed to the Trade 
Union leaders to bring all the pressure they could to persuade 
the men to relax those rules and practices, and fling the whole 
of their energies into turning out munitions of war. Finally, 
he warned plotters and plotmongers to keep their bands and 
their tongues off the Ministry of Manitions, and begged that 
they might be allowed to get on with their work. 


The debate on compulsory service in the Commons on 
Wednesday night was remarkable for the speeches in its sup- 
port made by Liberal Members. Captain Guest, who raised 
the question, declared that if we were to win in the present war, 
and to win quickly, compulsory service was the only way. Mr. 
Wedgwood, like Captain Guest fresh from active service in 
the field, vigorously supported the demand, and claimed to 
represent the views of all the fighting spirit of the Labour 
movement. What the country wanted more than money, 
shells, or men was a leader who could lead without fearing 
the consequences. Mr. Amery emphasized the dangers 
of our “dogged irresolution.” Mr. Tennant, replying for 
the Government, demurred to the statement of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas that we were getting all the men we wanted 
as exaggerated. As we put larger numbers into the field we 
should require larger reinforcements. While repudiating the 
suggestion that we were not making the sacrifices necessary, 
he would not, and could not, close the door to a compulsory 
policy, nor did he wish to say anything which would in any 
way embarrass any member of the Government in taking such 
action as was deemed necessary to bring about the successful 
conclusion of the war. 


In the Commons on Friday week the Bill limiting the price 
of coal passed through the Committee stage. The Govern- 
ment accepted an amendment by which a contract is not to be 
rendered void because the price named therein is above the 
maximum price fixed in the Bill. The contract is to be 
permitted to continue subject to a reduction of price. We 
may add that on Tuesday Mr. Runciman announced that he 
had arranged with two hundred coal merchants in London for 
the opening of depots at which coal will be sold in small 
amounts at the price of the day. This will save poor people 
from the extortions of hawkers. 


The Elections and Registration Bill was read a second time 
in the Commons on Friday week. It provides that municipal 
and local elections shall not take place during the national 
crisis. Mr. Long explained that by suspending work on the 


Register after July 31st the ratepayers would save £100,000. 
The Government hoped to dea) later with Parliamentary 
elections. 


Objections were raised on behalf of revising 
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barristers who have contracts. But it would surely be absurg 
to continue making a Register which would be a bad Register 
—half the men lodgers must be away—in order to hold 
elections that are not needed. Any cases of real hardship 
can be dealt with in Committee. The objections really 
amounted to a plea for mational economy without personal 
sacrifice—an impossible thing. Let the pennies be saved as 
well as the pounds, and the nation wili soon find itself in the 
right spirit to exercise the thrift without which we cannot win 
the war. The Bill was read a third time on Monday, and 
was passed by the Lords on Wednesday. 


In the Commons on Monday Sir John Simon moved the 
withdrawal of the Welsh Church Postponement Bill. The 
only purpose of the Bill, he said, was to avoid controversy 
during the war, but as the Bill was not supported in aj 
quarters it was useless to persist with it, The Government 
proposed instead an Order in Council postponing Disestablish. 
ment till after the war. Lord Robert Cecil pointed out that 
there was no question of a breach of faith by the Government, 
He and his political friends bad not changed their views on 
the Welsh Church question. Their pledges were binding. But 
the one consideration for them all at present was the avoidance 
of domestic controversy. The House agreed to the motion. 


Later in the day on Monday Lord Robert Cecil 
admitted that Germany was receiving too much cotton, but 
he deeply resented a remark that the Govermment were 
fighting with their gloves on. There had been much ignorant 
and offensive talk about the Government’s attitude in the 
cotton problem. They were determined to stop cotton going 
into Germany, and they would take any step that might he 
necessary having due respect for the rights of neutrals. So 
far as stopping the imports of cotton into Germany went, it 
would make little difference whether we declared cotton 
contraband or not. The only difference would be that if 
cotton were contraband we could confiscate the cargo, and 
possibly the ship; but we could not stop contraband going to 
neutral countries unless we had reason to suppose that it was 
intended for an enemy country. 


We agree that there has been a great deal of exaggeration 
as to the miraculous effect which would be produced by 
declaring cotton contraband. If such a step is likely to do 
good we believe that the Government will take it, for they 
are certainly aware of the grave consequences of allowing 
Germany to receive considerable quantities of what is nowa- 
days one of the chief elements in the manufacture of high 
explosives. There is, moreover, something to be said for 
declaring cotton contraband from the point of view of meeting 
the complaints of the United States. It appears that the 
American Government are willing to put up with inconveni- 
ences and restraint of trade if they are assured that the action 
by a belligerent rests on historical precedent, but that they 
are very restive if an appeal to what they consider the proper 
precedent is not made. What apparently they would prefer 
—as a mere matter of formalism, though it is not pretended 
thatit would be of any advantage to the cotton industry— 
is that we should declare cotton contraband (as they them- 
selves in effect did in the case of China after the Boxer 
rebellion), and, for the rest, call into operation the doctrine 
(which they themselves of course employed) of “continuous 
voyage,” so as to prevent the contraband from entering 
Germany through nentral countries. 


We admit that all this would amount to a distinction 
without a difference. We mean in any case to stop the 
shipment of cotton to Germany, and whether it be stopped 
under one name or under another the distress—so far as there 
is any distress—suffered by the Southern cotton-growers 
would be the same. The pressure which the enormous 
cotton industry of the Democratic South can bring to bear 
on a Democratic President is indeed the crux of the 
situation. It may be that the British Government wiil find 
that a scheme, which they are said to be considering, of com- 
pensating the American cotton-growers by buying a proportion 
of their crop, over and above our normal purchases, is feasible. 
If this were thought possible and right it would, we need 
hardly say, be an enormous satisfaction to Englishmen to feel 
that the scruples of the American Government for precedent 
and the grievances of the Southern cotton-planters had been 
satisfied. 
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But let us be clear that our Government in that case would 
rted to an accommodation for diplomatic, or, as we 
may say, brotherly, reasons. We cannot admit that the Order 
in Counci) under which cotton is at present prevented from 
entering Germany is a violation of the spiri! and substance 
of international law. It attempts to cut .. Germany from 
the world’s trade just as Lincoln tried to cut off the South 
from the world’s trade during the American Civil War. We 
could wish that when the whole future of civilization is at 
stake we could persuade the American Government to give us 
just a shade more of acquiescence. For we firmly believe 
that they do feel that we are fighting fora common cause. It 
may be that President Wilson is excessively careful to keep 
up the appearance of impartiality and neutrality by balancing 
his protests to Germany by protests to Britain. 


The British Note in reply to the American protest of 
March 30th against the British blockade has reached 
Washington. It maintains that Britain has held steadfastly 
to the broad principles of international law, and that if a 
neutral country is aggrieved remedies exist in the Courts and 
in arbitration. When a neutral country is made a base of 
operations by one belligerent it is justifiable for another 
belligerent to blockade that country. A precedent is cited 
from the American Civil War. Then the United States 
blockaded Bermuda. First the blockade was on the west 
side, and when this was not enough American ships of war 
were stationed also on the east side. Thus no goods could 
reach Bermuda which might have been transhipped to the 
Southern States. The British Government consider that the 
only way to ascertain the real destination of goods consigned 
to neutral countries bordering on Germany is to compare the 
normal imports of these countries with their present imports. 
The neighbours of Germany are in fact so much intimidated 
that they fail to prevent goods from passing into Germany. 


In the papers of Wednesday it was stated that Sir Edward 
Grey had telegraphed to Washington asking that the Note 
summarized above should not be published at present, as the 
British Government are preparing another Note. At the 
same time, we learn that the citation of the Bermuda prece- 
dents has produced a strong impression on the officials at 
Washington. Evidently the road to the American official 
heart is paved with precedents. We may add here that the 
figures as to cotton exports from America issued by the 
American Bureau of Commerce show that the amount of 
cotton received by Germany and Austria during the war has 
been nearer the normal mark than have the imports into 
France. We feel confident that the differences between the 
British and American Governments will disappear during the 
next few weeks. That Mr. Wilson, while holding his present 
attitude towards Germany, will allow Anglo-American relations 
to drift into a dangerous condition, as they did once earlier in 
the war, is to us inconceivable. The United States and 
Britain now represent the same cause in their different ways. 
It is obvious that they must by force of circumstances draw 
closer together, not fall further apart. 


The latest American Note to Germany—the text of which 
was published in the papers of Monday, and about which 
we have written fully elsewhere—was followed almost imme- 
diately by another outrage against an American vessel. On 
Sunday last the ‘ Leelanaw,’ bound from Archangel to Belfast 
with flax, was sunk off the Orkneys. The crew were warned 
to leave the vessel, and were taken on board the German 
submarine. When within sight of land they were placed in 
their boats and the submarine dived. The ‘ Leelanaw,’ which 
did not sink under shell-fire, was finally torpedoed. The 
excitement caused in America was considerable. If any of 
the crew had been killed, the relations of Germany and the 
United States must have reached the breaking-point. As it 
was, the destruction of property was felt to be less provocative 
than the destruction of life, and the situation remains much 
as before, though Mr. Wi!son has demanded compensation. 


In the Lords on Friday week Lord Midleton unfolded a 
lucid case for adjourning the second reading of the War 
Pensions Bill. He pointed out that in the Commons the 
whole financial basis of the Bill had been cut away, and such 
a measure should certainly not be passed in a hurry. He 
objected to the choice of the Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation 
as the Statutory Committee. He would prefer the Chelsea 


have reso 





Hospital Board. Why appoint a new public body at a cost 
of probably £25,000 a year? Lord Lansdowne urged that a 
Statutory Committee was required to obtain uniformity in 
administration. The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Associa- 
tion had rendered immense services, but Committees which 
were not truly representative could not be entrusted with 
public money, though he sincerely hoped the members would 
sit on local Committees. Lord Cromer very temperately 
asked for a reasonable adjournment of the Bill. He fully 
admitted the need for considerable State control at a time 
of crisis, but it was unnecessary and unwise to jump to 
the other extreme and turn away volunteers whose work 
had been most valuable. The strange thing was that many 
of the persons who discouraged voluntary work and approved, 
as for instance in this Bill, of substituting for it more expensive 
State administration would have nothing but voluntary 
service when it was a question of defending the country! 


In the Lords on Monday, when the debate on the War 
Pensions Bill was continued, Lord Balfour moved that the 
Bill be postponed. The critics were not satisfied with Lord 
Crewe’s proposal that two representatives of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association and two representatives of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society should sit on the Statutory 
Committee, and that representatives of these societies should 
be asked to join local Committees. Lord St. Aldwyn said that 
the new Committee would be expensive and would act without 
checks. Lord Lansdowne declared that it would be a mis- 
fortune if the Bill were laid aside for six or seven weeks, or 
even longer ; but in the division the Government were defeated 
by forty-four votes to thirty-one. 


We cannot refrain from saying that, though we recognize 
the great importance of arranging for the administration 
of pensions as quickly as possible, the critics were justified 
in their contention that not nearly enough consideration 
had been given to a measure involving very large expendi- 
ture. The pensions which have hung round the neck of 
the United States like an old man of the sea should be a 
warning to all countries. Of course, our own pension 
scheme is not in danger of becoming a vast political abuse. 
Still, it is a subject requiring the most careful weighing, not 
only in the interests of the country, but for the sake of the 
pensioners. The remedy for the Government was surely, not 
to cut short discussion, but to shorten the recess. In the 
Commons on Wednesday, however, Mr. Asquith, instead of 
sharing the anger of many Liberals, felt able to treat the 
delay with considerable unconcern. Asa matter of fact, the 
Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital at present have powers to 
grant pensions on the new scale and are actually granting them. 


An intercession service was held last Sunday afternoon on 
the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Detachments of the City 
regiments from the various camps, to the number of between 
three and four thousand men, marched from Trafalgar Square 
with the Bishop of London at their head, and formed a semi- 
circle facing the Cathedral. After the service the Bishop 
delivered a short address, showing how the war had revealed 
the souls of the nations engaged. The service was memorable 
and worthy of the occasion, for, as a writer in the Morning 
Post well puts it, these were the City’s new train-bands 
mustered for the latest and greatest chapter in our history. 





The daily casualty lists overshadow most accidents and 
calamities unconnected with the war, but a word of sympathy 
is due to the United States for the heavy loss of life suffered 
in the Chicago river disaster on Saturday last. The excursion 
steamer ‘ Eastland,’ with two thousand five hundred persons 
on board, and her cabins crowded with women and children, 
capsized suddenly and upwards of a thousand lives were lost, 





We regret to have to record the death, in his seventy-ninth 
year, of Sir James Murray, the editor of the New English 
Dictionary. Though it was not permitted to him to complete 
the great work to which he devoted the last thirty-six years of 
his life, he had brought it within easy stages of the end. With 
the splendid band of associates and researchers available no 
falling off need be apprehended from the standard hitherto 
maintained in this, perhaps the most valuable educational 
instrument of our time. 














Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—o——— 

THE GREAT STRUGGLE IN RUSSIA. 
T° many thoughtful students of war the great battle in 

Russia, which has already lasted more than a fort- 
night and has not yet reached its critical point, is more 
absorbing than any battle yet fought in this war, or indeed 
in the whole of history. While there are enormous numbers 
engaged, there is room enough and to spare for free 
maneuvring. The surprise swoop of some new force or 
strategical reserve from an unexpected quarter is always 

sible. Such movements (those of General von Biilow 

in the Baltic provinces, for example) have actually occurred 
in the fighting so far as it has gone; they have 
greatly increased the complexity of the situation, and 
there is ample opportunity for them to happen again 
on either the German or Russian side. This is no 
case of two armies completely chock-a-block, eyeing 
each other from almost unassailable trenches a few 
yards apart, and having their flanks resting on the sea or 
on a neutral country, so that there is no hope of either of 
them creeping round the end of the other’s line. On the 
enormous mancuvring ground which Russia affords, 
Marshal von Hindenburg, who appears to be in supreme 
command on this front, is attempting a scheme so grandiose 
that it dazzles the imagination. He is attempting nothing 
less than an envelopment of the active Russian armies by 
closing in on them from remotely distant points. His 
movements remind one of the early days of the war, 
when Germany by a clockwork movement of masses 
tried to envelop the British Expeditionary Force and 
fall by a lightning stroke on Paris. A _ proof of 
what he is trying to do is afforded by the advance 
of General von Biilow on the extreme left of the 
German line. For many weeks the Germans who invaded 
the Baltic provinces seemed just to be playing about. Of 
course in taking Libau, approaching Riga, and over- 
running a large district they were doing serious military 
work—there was no play about it as a movement in itself 
—but it seemed to be military play, or, at all events, was 
long taken for such, for any relation it bore to the opening 
advance on Warsaw from the west and south. Wo now 
see that it was all part ofa vast scheme. By moving from 
the north successfully, a German army might place itself, 
a long way from Warsaw, across the railway to Petrograd. 
It might reach Vilna. Once there, it would have a 
starting-point for a later attack on Petrograd itself 
—nothing being forbidden to German ambition and 
eonfidence—and by holding a base on the Baltic (Riga 
no doubt was in prospect) there would be at least 
an additional security for retreat if the German Army 
were compelled to draw back. Marshal von Hindenburg 
had no notion of imitating the long retreat of Napoleon 
from Moscow. 

But there is one enormous disadvantage in grandiose 
schemes such as that by which Warsaw was to be captured 
while the lines of further advance were to be secured by 
the very strategy which accomplished the first object. The 
whole scheme to be successful must be executed in complete 
harmony, and must be performed at high speed. If one 
part of the scheme fails, the rest is “hung up ” tem- 
porarily till the failure is made good, and mean- 
while the element of speed disappears, and the hopes 
of success proportionately diminish. Already, as we 
have said, the battle has lasted more than a fort- 
night and the crisis is not yet reached. Every day 
of delay tells in favour of the Russians and against 
the Germans. We shall not be so rash as to predict that 
the Grand Duke will save Warsaw, but our hopes that he 
will do so are certainly much higher than they were. In 
any case, we are confident that even if Warsaw falls the 
Russian armies will still be found intact and full of fight 
and spirit not far away. German grandiosity in success 
leads to more grandiosity. Ambition will overreach itself. 


It will break down somewhere. No military leader 
has ever yet disposed of Russian armies in the 
sense of breaking or enveloping them. We have 


never feared that Russia would suffer a Sedan or 
a Metz, and the events of the past few days, if 
possible, increase our confidence in the Grand Duke's 
ability not only to extricate himself, but to punish the 
enemy most severely whilst resisting his attack. We 


a 
must not write more than a few lines, but we cannot 
do less, in admiration of the Russian endurance, do 

, , nas eee GOR ROE. 
ness, and skill. If we indulged our inclination jy thig 
respect, we should write an article about nothing else 
All our sympathy and deep respect goes out to these 
splendid men. Inferior to their enemy in everything which 
is implied by long preparation, they are making good the 
defects during the bad time—for the good time is coming, 
never doubt that—by a wonderful example of stubbornness 
and resolution. Every soldier salutes them, every civilian 
raises his hat. Their reward is sure and will be well earned, 
At the beginning of the war they sacrificed themselves 
and sustained without a word of repining the serious 
reverse of Tannenberg, in order to relieve the pressure oy 
the western front. They are now rendering even q 
mightier service. This will remain true whatever the 
outcome may be. Suppose that the Russians, acknow. 
ledging their defects in equipment, had withdrawn jn 
many places behind some ‘Torres Vedras lines, as 
they might have felt themselves justified in doing, 
in order to complete their preparations. The bolt 
being aimed at Kussia might have been launched iy 
the west. The Russians, as it is, give their attackers 
no breathing-space. Their counter-attacks are incessant. 
The gain to Britain is that she is able to devote a time of 
comparative quiet to producing the munitions which are 
essential to our safety. In expressing gratitude for the 
immeasurable indirect help of the Russians, Mr. Asquith 
used not a word too much or too strong when he said that 
military history did not contain a more magnificent example 
of disciplined, patient endurance. 

The German commanders and the lines which their 
troops have reached are all well enough known now 
for it to be possible to follow the battle with some 
precision. Next to General von Biilow, who is on 
the extreme German left, is General von Eichorn on 
the Kowno-Suwalki line. Then comes General von 
Gallwitz on the Narew River; then there is the line 
immediately west of Warsaw in the neighbourhood of 
Blonie, in connexion with which the names of various 
German commanders have been mentioned ; then the line 
in front of the fortress of Ivangorod, south-east of Warsaw ; 
then the joint line of the Austrian Archduke and Marshal 
von Mackensen, which is trying to reach the important 
railway running from Warsaw through Lublin and Cholm 
to Kieff. Finally, there are Austrian and Hungarian troops 
on the Sokal front, where the Russians are fighting 
with much dash and good effect. The Russians have 
not fallen back from the Narew River, though the 
Germans have crossed it in some places, and the 
prepared line of the Bug lies behind. The Vistula forts are 
still in Russian hands, though it is certain that if the 
Germans came too near the Grand Duke will not lock up 
troops there by requiring them to stand a siege. He has 
never shown a trace of being ensnared by the false magic 
of the name “ fortress.” The lessons of Liége and Namur 
would forbid him to try to hold places which could be 
easily smashed. It is significant that we now hear 
little of Marshal von Mackensen, of whom a few 
days ago we heard so much. Along his line the clock- 
work is evidently not going well. He keeps stopping 
in order to aid sections of the line which are hanging 
back. The symmetry of mass-movement is what he 
wants. And while symmetry is being secured the need 
for speed is unavoidably ignored. The position at Sokal, 
again, is not at all pleasing to him. The Russians, full of 
go, and superior in skill to the Austro-Hungarian troops 
who are led by the Hungarian General Béhm-Ermolli, are 
there, as a glance at the map will show, on the right rear 
of Marshal von Mackensen. 

The battle is no doubt an attempt by Germany to 
“finish with” Russia. She hopes to put her out of action 
for many months, if not altogether. A very little reflection 
will convince all but incurable pessimists that this is a per- 
fectly vain hope. Germany is now using her Landsturm 
freely, and the toll daily taken of the million and a half 
Germans on the Russian front must be very high. The 
casualties cannot be less than ten thousand men a day. 
Russia’s resources in men are by comparison inexhaustible. 
Even what would be in form a victory for Germany might 
be bought at much too high a price. Such a victory 
Germany may win in this battle, but we are not without 








hope now that she will not win even a Pyrrhic victory. 
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THE AMERICAN NOTE TO GERMANY. 


RESIDENT WILSON has reached the conviction 
that it is useless to argue with the German 
zasuists. This conviction is written all over the face of 
his latest Note. We have not often seen transparent 
scorn expressed in language so scrupulously civil. Mr. 
Wilson has had to make his choice between international 
law and submarines, and he has chosen international 
Jaw, as we have often expressed our strong belief that 
he would do. When one comes to think of it, a predic- 
‘ion to this effect did not require great boldness. It was 
obvious that Mr. Wilson must declare for international law 
unless we were to suppose that he thought it worth while to 
Jook no further than the end of his nose and trust to a kind 
of hand-to-mouth policy merely because it yielded peace 
for the moment. To Mr. Bryan such a bat-eyed policy 
seemed good enough, but Mr. Wilson gave an open signal 
that he was not of that opinion when he parted company 
with Mr. Bryan. From that time it was plain what Mr. 
Wilson’s line would be unless he suddenly abandoned 
yeason in favour of unreason. We are sure that Mr. 
Wilson not only holds now, but intepds to maintain, what 
may be called the position of a reasoning pacificist. Let 
us see what this means. Mr. Wilson earnestly desires peace, 
and would stretch many points to save his country from 
war; but he recognizes that after all international security 
depends upon the inviolability of the pledges which one 
nation makes to another. That is for him the whole 
foundation of peace among nations. A nation may be 
deterred, of course, from breaking the peace by fear of a 
stronger neighbour, but that is not a means of preserving 
ace with which Mr. Wilson has ever had any traffic. 
e holds by law, and law only. You make a promise 
to another nation, or it may be to all the other nations, 
that you will not do a particular thing, and at once, if the 
nations trust you, they are able to say to themselves: 
“ We need no longer build ships and pile up munitions to 
guard against that particular danger, because it has been 
removed from the list of things that can happen.” Inter- 
national peace has been reared for us all in this way ona 
foundation—incomplete, of course, but still a very real 
thing—of mutual trust. Destroy, or even adulterate, the 
quality of this trust and all sense of security goes with it. 
In the world of Mr. Wilson’s visions the system of inter- 
national pledges would be continually extended until it 
became the foundation of a universal and unbreakable 
peace. We do not ourselves count upon such a happy 
a but then we have had to reconcile ourselves to 

ing regarded by many pacificists as wanton and blood- 
thirsty persons. It is evident, however, that to a man of 
Mr. Wilson’s ideals and dreams the sense of security 
arising out of mutual trust is even more important than 
it is to us. It is very much to us; it is everything to 
him. Without it the possibility of bringing the world to 
the condition of permanent peace which all sane people 
Jong for vanishes. It is as though a delicately built ant- 
heap were crushed into a shapeless mass by a + Sacre foot. 
The building has to begin all over again. From this point 
of view it is a matter of vital importance for Mr. Wilson 
to say to Germany in effect: “I cannot consent to your 
proposal that I should become an accomplice in the process 
of whittling down the meaning of international pledges. 
Everything in the world depends upon their being observed 
in the fullest sense of the spirit and the letter. On this 
ground I stand, and on no other. The world as I see it 
would become chaos if I agreed that the sense of security 
can be destroyed because it suits your purpose for the 
moment. Rather than see it destroyed I will fight to 
maintain it.” No doubt it still seems paradoxical and 
perverse to Mr. Bryan and his friends that any pacificist 
should be found willing to talk of war in any circumstances 
whatever. But to a reasoning pacificist it is no paradox 
at all. His need to be firm at whatever cost is greater than 
that of almost any other man. 

Mr. Wilson, therefore, because he isa reasoning pacificist, 
has used in bis fresh warning to Germany that grave 
phrase of diplomacy, “an unfriendly act,” which has 
always been understood to mean that if the warning be 
disregarded relations will be broken off. At the time of 
the Fashoda incident, “unfriendly act” was the phrase 
which the British Government used in prohibiting the 
further advance of Culonel Marchand. No one doubted 





that if the warning had not been acted upon war would 
have followed. Mr. Wilson says that the American 
Government has found the last German Note “most 
unsatisfactory.” Instead of meeting the real differences 
between the two Governments, and indicating some way 
in which the principles of humanity may be observed in 
submarine warfare, it “ proposes, on the contrary, arrange- 
ments for the partial suspension of those principles.” 
Mr. Wilson points out that whatever may be said about 
the blockade enforced by British ships is irrelevant to the 
discussion between Germany and the United States as 
to what the United States regards as “grave and 
unjustifiable violations” of the rights of her citizens. 
“If w belligerent cannot retaliate against an enemy with- 
out injuring the lives of neutrals as well as their property, 
humanity as well as justice and due regard for the dignity 
of neutral Powers should dictate that the practice be dis- 
continued. If persisted in it would in such circumstances 
constitute an unpardonable offence against the sovereignty 
of the neutral nation affected.” Although the American 
Government is not unmindful of the necessarily changed 
aspects of naval warfare under the new conditions, “ it 
cannot consent to abate any essential or fundamental rights 
of its people. .. . The rights of neutrals in time of war 
are based on principles, not upon expediency, and principles 
are immutable.” 

A curious passage follows, in which Mr. Wilson argues 
that it is not impossible, “as the events of the past two 
months have clearly indicated,” to conduct German sub- 
marine activities “in substantial accord with the accepted 
practices of regulated warfare.” These words have puzzled 
many English readers, who could not understand to what 
modifications in German methods they referred. It has 
since been explained that they referred to statements 
made in German wireless messages to the effect that 
neutral ships sunk by German submarines had been 
warned, es that the safety of the crews had been pro- 
vided for. Mr. Wilson next expresses his belief that the 
German Government will no longer refrain from “ dis- 
avowing the wanton act of its naval commander in sinking 
the ‘ Lusitania’ or offering reparation for the American 
lives lost.” As for the German proposal that certain 
passenger vessels should, by arrangement between the two 
countries, be exempt from attack, Mr. Wilson—here 
speaks the true reasoning pacificist—points out that such 
an arrangement would by implication sanction illegal 
attacks on other vessels, and that it is therefore out of the 
question for the United States to consider it. Mr. Wilson 
passes on to turn the phrase “freedom of the seas,” which 
is the fashionable cant with the German rulers, against 
the whole German theory of submarine warfare. Freedom 
of the seas—security of life for all non-combatants—is the 
very thing for which the United States Government 
contends. It “ will continue to contend for that freedom, 
from whatever quarter it is violated, without compromise 
and at any cost.” Mr. Wilson ends with this solemn 
warning: “ This is a critical matter. Friendship itself 

rompts it [the American Government] to say to the 
= rial Government that repetition by the commanders 
of German naval vessels of acts in contravention of those 
rights must be regarded by the Government of the United 
States when they affect American citizens as deliberately 
unfriendly.” 

The first, and indeed the only, thing which needs to be 
said in indicating the bearing of this Note on the future of 
the war is that German submarine methods cannot possibly 
continue on their past lines without sooner or later sacri- 
ficing another American life. The German submarines 
could no doubt continue, on a small scale, to sink 
merchantmen bringing supplies to Britain if they made 
full inquiries as to the nationality of the crews, and pro- 
vided for their safety by towing them in their boats to 
somewhere near the land. Such precautions have been 
taken in two or three cases during the last fewdays. But 
they could not continue their warfare on anything but a 
small scale. The sacrifice of non-combatant lives is 
inherent in the German plan as hitherto practised. If the 
Germans go on torpedoing and shelling merchantmen, they 
are certain to kill an American sailor before the year is 
out. Even if they give a crew time to take to their 
boats with provisions and water, one of those boats 
will be lost in heavy weather before being picked up or 





reaching the land. A diabolical method cannot go om 
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without fatal results. The question, then, is whether the 
Germans will choose American friendship or a continuance 
of their submarine warfare. We have little doubt that 
they will choose the latter. If they do not, they will have 
to give up every shadow of hope of paralysing British 
trade. In the dispute between the German Foreign Office 
and Grand Admiral von Tirpitz the sailor seems to have 
won, at least to the extent of continuing to do what he 
pleases at sea. But if he is determined, so are the 
American people. They are heart and soul with their 
President. All the German intriguing is seen to have 
achieved no more than a few scratches on the surface. 
When there is a crisis to face even the Americans of 
German origin are apt, we suspect, to forget their hyphens. 
Most of them will be simply Americans. We do not 
by any means assume that the United States will be 
forced into war with Germany, but we are certain that if 
such a thing should, after all, happen, the talk of civil war 
in America would turn out to be moonshine. The moral 
help which the United States gives us now is diflicult to 
appraise in exact terms, but we hold it to be of enormous 
value. And if the worst came to the worst, and Mr. Wilson 
could save the basis of peace only by fighting for it, the 
material value of American help would also be enormous. 
It is difficult to understand the point of view of those who 
say that the United States could do little against Germany. 
She could apply commercial pressure at once. She could 
do it by simply breaking off relations. If she went further, 
of course she would want a considerable time to make 
ready, to improvise, or to create, but with her immense 
wealth and vast population she could ultimately put the 
possibility of a German victory—with all the evils for the 
world of free and civilized men that it entails—entirely out 
of the question. 





THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 


J ITHER immediately or at the end of the war the 
country will have to face the very serious problems 
created by the social reform legislation of the past ten 
years. The broad fact is that, whereas in previous genera- 
tions practically the whole of the assistance given out of 
public funds to poor persons was administered through one 
set of bodies—namely, the Poor Law authorities—there 
are now at least half a dozen separate organizations 
engaged upon the different phases of this work. The 
subject has been well dealt with by Mr. Geoffrey Drage 
in letters to the Times, and has also been set forth in a 
somewhat more permanent form by Mr. W. A. Bailward, 
whose little book on Some Recent Developments of Poor 
Law Relief * might well be studied at the present time by 
every one who is anxious to assist in economizing public 
funds. Owing to the campaign carried on by Mr. Drage, 
the Government were at last persuaded to present to Par- 
liament a Return dealing with the total amount of direct 
“public beneficiary assistance ” paid out of rates or taxes. 
The Return includes expenditure upon (1) the relief of 
the poor; (2) the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905; 
(3) hospitals provided by local authorities other than 
Poor Law infirmaries ; (4) Education (Provision of Meals) 
Act, 1906; (5) medical inspection and treatment of school- 
children; (6) other expenses of elementary and higher 
education; (7) Old-Age Pensions for England and Wales, 
1910-11. The figures before us are only carried down to 
1910-11, and show that in the previous twenty years the 
expenditure in England and Wales upon direct beneficiary 
assistance had grown from £14,250,000 a year to 
£51,896,000. Since then there has been an enormous 
increase as the result of the National Insurance Act and 
of the growing costliness of Old-Age Pensions. Even if 
it were provable that all these forms of public assistance 
were in themselves justifiable as being ultimately beneficial 
to the nation, it would still be undesirable that they should 
overlap one another, thus involving unnecessary adminis- 
trative expenses, and in many cases dishonest duplication 
of payments. Of both evils Mr. Bailward’s book gives 
numbers of instances. Take, for example, the question of 
maternity benefit under the National Insurance Act. This 
was one of the “ boons” which earned for the author of 
the Act special praise from many somewhat hasty 
enthusiasts. Yet it appears that in many cases women 





* Some Recent Developments of Poor Law Rel ef. By W. A, Bailward, M.A. 
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who are expecting confinement are admitted to the lying-in 
wards of the Poor Law Unions, and that, while they are they 
being nourished and medically cared for by the Poor a 
Guardians at the expense of the rates, their husbands draw 
the maternity benefit and spend it at the public-house, 

Exactly similar is the duplication of benefits in the cagg 
of Old-Age Pensions. This has all along been notorious to 
all practical administrators of Poor Law and other reliog 
throughout the country. The original conception of the 
Old-Age Pensions Act was that it should shield the 
veterans of industry from the taint of pauperism. With 
this end in view, the Act as originally passed provided that 
the receipt of Poor Law relief should be a disqualification 
for an Old-Age Pension. But after a very short time this 
sentimental view of the Act was abandoned and the pauper 
disqualification was removed, with the result that old-age 
pensioners are now able to draw Poor Law relief as well as 
their pensions. The ordinary person would imagine that 
in such cases the Poor Law Guardians ought to be able to 
intercept the pension so as to repay themselves part of the 
cost of maintaining the pensioner, but it is not in this way 
that the mind of the politician or the mind of the permanent 
official works. It constantly happens that a pensioner wil] 
go into the workhouse and obtain free maintenance at the 
expense of the rates, and either allow his pension to 
accumulate or else assign it to some other person. In 
other cases the pensioner will get some other form of 
gratuitous relief, such as medical assistance, to supple- 
ment his pension. It may be that this supplementary 
allowance is on the merits of the case justifiable. But 
clearly the matter ought to be dealt with by one authority 
so as to avoid the danger of double relief being given when 
single relief would suffice, or when in some cases no relief 
at all would be justified. 

The last phrase is intended to indicate a very common 
scandal—namely, the way in which persons who really 
have sufficient means of their own are able to obtain Old. 
Age Pensions because of the absence of any adequate 
supervision of the working of the Act. There is, indeed, 
reason to believe that the authorities administering 
these various kinds of public assistance not only fail to 
co-operate, but are frequently in deliberate conflict with 
one another. The explanation apparently is that every 
kind of organization, from a nation down to a Board of 
Guardians, acquires a collective conscience of its own and 
is jealous of other organizations doing similar work. 
The result as regards the problem with which we are 
now dealing is not merely an overlapping of work, and 
consequent waste of effort and waste of public money, but 
also mutually destructive work, so that the good effect 
which might be wrought by one particular phase of social 
reform is undone by some competing phase. For example, 
the Poor Law authorities may have come to the conclusion 
that a certain family, owing to the hopeless drunkenness 
of the parents, ought to be removed to a workhouse, but 
the education authorities will meanwhile be supplying food 
to the children in school, thus enabling the family to resist 
the Poor Law authorities and to continue living im 
demoralizing squalor. In such a case as this the real 
interests of the children are sacrificed by a measure— 
namely, the Education (Provision of Meals) Act—which 
was put forward with the idea of benefiting the children 
of the poor. 

The only effective way of dealing with the problem is to 
carry out the recommendation of the Poor Law Commission 
and combine all these various agencies for “ public bene- 
ficiary assistanco” under one authority, which Lord George 
Hamilton's Commission recommended should be called the 
Public Assistance Authority. ‘This authority was to be a 
statutory Committee of the County or County Borough 
Council, and would consequently be analogous to the local 
education authority. The adoption of this bold reform 
would render possible the abolition of the Poor Law Guar- 
dians, and of numberless other Committees that have been 
brought into being in recent years to administer various 
phases of social reform legislation. How far such a 
reform could be carried out during the present national 
emergency is a matter which needs very careful cousidera- 
tion. In one respect big reforms are actually easier in 
times of national emergency than in times of peace, for 
the collective purpose of the nation is in the crisis of a 
great war more firmly set, and therefore better able to 
overcome sectional and private vested interests, On the 
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other hand, it is somewhat difficult to secure adequate con- 


, i ny important new proposal at a time when 
anger tort sicoieel in thee cen of a great 
On the whole, the former consideration is in the 
resent matter perhaps the more important. — For although 
of necessity the public is engaged in watching the war, it 
also has begun to realize that, if the war is to be success- 
fully waged, reform at home is as essential as efficiency in 
the field. Therefore, if the Government could be persuaded 
to initiate real reform on the lines indicted in the Report 
of the Poor Law Commission, such reform could probably 
be effected more easily at the present moment than in 
future years. . : ; 

In any case, there are certain partial reforms which 
could be accomplished with comparative ease at the 
present time. In particular may be mentioned the 
amalgamation of the thirty-odd Poor Law Unions of 
London into one authority for the whole county. It has 
been pointed out again and again that this change would 
effect an enormous economy, not merely in administrative 
expenses, but also in workhouse accommodation and in the 
actual cost of Poor Law relief. 

Another matter which is of extreme urgency, and which 
could certainly be carried through at the present time, is 
the transference of the control of Old-Age Pensions from 
the Treasury to the Local Government Board. Perhaps 
the worst feature of the finance of the last four or five years 
is the way in which the Treasury, which ought to be a 
supervising Department, has itself been made a spending 
Department. Under the head of Old-Age Pensions it now 
accounts for an expenditure of over £13,000,000 a year. 
The work of directing this expenditure properly belongs to 
the Local Government Board, and should be transferred to 
that Board without delay. The same consideration applies 
to the whole of the National Insurance organization. There 
is absolutely no reason why this should not also come 
under the Local Government Board; and when once these 
two huge outlets for public money are controlled by an 
experienced Department, which in turn is checked by the 
Treasury, there will be some prospect of an immediate 
economy combined with increased efficiency. 





THE TURNING-POINT IN GERMANY’S HISTORY. 


CCASIONALLY the historian is able to point to a 
certain moment and say: “This was the time when 
the future of the nation was decided.” Prusso-Germany, 
which hitherto has been prosperous and wonderfully suc- 
cessful, has apparently reached the turning-point of her 
fortunes, and the historian of the future may point out 
that the fatal change in Germany's destiny took place 
in February, 1892. 

Decisive and fateful moments in the lives of nations 
are marked sometimes by important decisions, such as a 
war or the appointment of a Minister, sometimes by an 
important pronouncement. In Anglo-Saxon countries a 
turning-point in the national history is often marked by 
the speech of a Cromwell ora Pitt. In Germany, where 
the two-party system is unknown, it is not usual that 
a fateful decision is marked by a weighty pronounce- 
ment made by the leader of the Opposition and replied 
to in a speech by the leader of the governing party. 
Tn modern German history there has never been a power- 
ful Opposition to the Government, except at the time 
between Prince Bismarck’s dismissal and his death. 

Bismarck was dismissed in 1890, and the young Emperor 
gradually began to change the policy of the country. 
Whereas Bismarck had pursued a policy of daring coupled 
with caution, William II., soon after his advent, embarked 
upon a policy of reckless adventure. During Bismarck’s 
tenure of office the Triple Alliance was an absolutely trust- 
worthy instrument. France, Russia, and Great Britain were 
isolated. To prevent the formation of a coalition hostile 
to Germany, Bismarck considered good relations between 
Germany and Russia indispensable. As Russia feared the 
possibility of warlike complications with Austria, Germany’s 
ally, she was likely to ally herself with France unless 
she could feel absolutely certain that Germany would not 
support Austria in the event that the latter should attack 
Russia. In order to give her this certainty, Bismarck 


concluded with Russia a secret alliance which provided 
that Germany would support her in the event of an 
Austrian attack. 


By the twofold arrangement of the 


—~ 


Triple Alliance and the secret Russo-German Alliance, 
both Austria and Russia were kept in check by Germany. 
The policy of Vienna was directed by Berlin. When 
William II. came to the throne, the secret Russo-German 
Alliance had to be renewed, but the Emperor refused to 
renew it. Russia, feeling threatened by Germany’s change 
of policy, naturally thought it necessary to abandon her 
isolation and to seek support among Germany’s opponents. 
Her eyes turned towards France. The foundations of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance were thus laid by William iI. 

Since his dismissal on March 22nd, 1890, Bismarck had 
spent most of his time in criticizing the mistaken policy of 
the young Emperor in numerous speeches, interviews, and 
newspaper articles. Up to —— 1892, the Chancellor 
had never mentioned the secret Russo-German Treaty. 
He had not even hinted at its existence. Foreseeing, 
however, that the non-renewal of that Treaty would lead 
to the formation of a coalition hostile to Germany and to 
the break-up of the Triple Alliance, and that it would 
ultimately involve Germany in an unnecessary war in the 
Balkan Peninsula, Bismarck at last, on January 24th, 1892, 
had inserted in the Hamburger Nachrichten an article 
revealing the existence of the Russo-German Treaty, and 
foretelling that the abandonment of his policy by the 
Emperor would lead to war between Germany and a hostile 
coalition, and might lead to Germany’s downfall. In that 
article, which created an immense sensation at the time, 
we read :— 

“The Austro-German Treaty of Alliance of 1879 contemplated, 
as far as Russia was concerned, only mutual defence against a 
possible attack. Hence Germany always pointed out in Vienna 
that the Austro-German Alliance protected only the Dual Monarchy 
itself, but not its Balkan policy, against Russia. With regard to 
the Balkans, Germany had unceasingly advised Austria to find 
protection by means ofa separate Treaty with the States interested 
in the Balkans, such as England and Italy. Relying on the 
unaggressive character of the Austro-German Treaty, Germany 
was always able to go hand in hand with Russia, and to influence 
Austria if the Eastern policy of that country seemed likely to take 
an undesirable turn. This advantageous position, the maintenance 
of which made considerable claims upon the skill of Germany's 
diplomacy, was later on believed to be too complicated. Besides, 

rsonal misunderstandings [between the Emperor and the Tsar] 
impaired the good relations between Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
and led to the Russo-French rapprochement. Thus the position 
has changed to Germany’s disadvantage. Formerly, it was in 
Germany’s power to arrive at any moment at an understanding 
with Russia, in consequence of Treaty arrangements which existed 
side by side with the Austro-German Treaty, but which exist no 
longer. In consequence of the estrangement between Germany 
and Russia, Austria has been enabled to exercise considerable 
pressure upon Germany. Apparently German statesmanship no 
longer observes a disinterested attitude in Eastern affairs. By 
following the path upon which she has entered, Germany is in 
danger of gradually becoming dependent upon Austria, and in the 
end she may have to pay with her bl and treasure for the 
Balkan policy of Vienna. In view of that possibility, it will be 
readily understood that Prince Bismarck again and ever again 
gave warning that Germany should not break with Russia. . 

The change in the European situation to Germany’s disadvantage 
cannot be excused by extolling the power of the Triple Alliance. 
Formerly the Triple Alliance existed as it does now, and its 
importance was increased by the fact that Germany had a free 
hand, directed it, and dominated Europe. We fear that since 
then the strength of the Alliance has not increased. . . . A crisis 
in Italy, a change of Sovereign in Austria or the like may shake 
its foundations so greatly that in spite of all written engagements 
it will be impossible to maintain it. In that case, Germany's 
position would become extremely serious, for in order not to become 
entirely isolated she would be compelled to follow Austria's policy 
in the Balkans without reserve. Germany might get into the 
leading-strings of another Power which, it is true, has accepted 
the new position of Germany, However, no one can tell whether 
Austria’s historic resentment will not reawaken and endeavour to 
find satisfaction at Germany’s cost if the fortune of war should no 
longer favour Germany or if the pressure of European events 
should weigh upon us. Notwithstanding her fidelity to treaty, 
Austria may be disinclined to bear the supremacy of the new 
German Empire.” 

The creator of modern Germany naturally enjoyed the 
greatest prestige among his countrymen. He could be 
described as the leader of the German Opposition. 
Hundreds of newspapers powerfully supported the views 
opposed to the Emperor's policy which Bismarck habitually 
and fearlessly expressed. Bismarck’s sharp criticism, and 
his pessimistic forecast of the consequences to which the 
abandonment of “the Old Course” would lead, stirred 
Germany to her depths. For weeks Bismarck’s prophetic 
utterances filled the German Press. At last William IL., 
like a British Prime Minister, thought it necessary to 








reply to Bismarck and his supporters in public. In a 
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hh delivered on February 24th, 1892, to the Provincial 
iet of Brandenburg he made the following most remark- 
able pronouncement :-— 


“During my onerous labours I find it doubly pleasant and 
stimulating if my exertions for the welfare of my = find such 
warm recognition as that expressed by Herr Von Bornstedt. 
Unfortunately a custom has recently grown up to criticize every- 
thing done by the Government, Under the flimsiest pretexts the 

of the people is disturbed and an attempt is being made to 
embitter their life and their views as to the prosperity and pro- 
gress of our great German Fatherland. Owing to this continued 
critici and fault-finding some le at last have come to 
believe that Germany is the most unhappy and worst governed 
eountry in the world, and that it isa misfortune to live init. @f 
course none of you believe this. It would be better if the dis- 
satisfied critics should shake the German dust from their slippers 
and should as quickly as possible aband«n the pitiful conditions of 
which they complain. They would then be happy, and they would do 
us a great favour by leaving the country. Germany is in a state 
of transition. We are gradually growing out of the garments of 
childhood and are entering our adolescence. This being the case, 
the time has arrived to rid ourselves from the diseases of infancy. 
We are passing through moving and stimulating times, but 
unfortunately the great majority of men lack sound and impartial 
judgment. The stirring days will be followed by quiet ones, if 
the people will do their duty, correct their ways, and, disregard- 
ing outside criticism, trust firmly in God and in the honest and 
provident labour of their ruler. . . . 

The consciousness that you gentlemen observe my labours 
in faithful sympathy gives me new strength and enables me to 
persevere and to go forward on the path which Heaven has 
pointed out to me. To that feeling I must add the sense of 
responsibility which I feel towards the Lord above, and my con- 
viction, which is as firm asa rock, that our ally of Rossbach and 
Dennewitz will not leave me in the lurch. He has taken such an 
enormous amount of trouble for the province of Brandenburg and 
the House of Hohenzollern that I cannot assume that he has done 
all this for nothing. On the contrary, Brandenburgers, believe me 
that a great destiny awaits us. I lead you forward towards 
glorious days. Do not allow yourselves to ome pessimistic in 
consequence of the fault-finding and criticism of ty men. 
Direct your vision towards the future, and do not allow others to 
diminish your pleasure in co-operating with me. Sententious 
phrases prove nothing. To those who unceasingly allude with 
dissatisfaction to the New Course and to those who steer it I reply 
quietly but determinedly : ‘My course is the right one, and I shall 
continue steering it. And I feel confident that you gentlemen 
will support me.” 

Within a month the representatives of the Old Course 
and of the New Course stated their views. Those Germans 
who are acquainted with the two speeches given above 
will think with regret and bitterness of the old Chan- 
cellor and of his pessimistic forecasts which have come 
true, and will think with indignation of the folly of 
the man who, replying to Bismarck, said: “ Zu Grossem 
sind wir noch bestimmt, und herrlichen Tagen fiihre Ich 
Euch noch entgegen. . . . Mein Kurs ist der richtige und 
er wird weiter gesteuert.” (A great destiny awaits us. 
I lead you forward towards glorious days. .. . My course 
is the right one, and I shall continue steering it.) The 
historian of the future may say that the turning-point in 
Germany’s history is marked by the pronouncements of 
the Chancellor and of the Emperor. 








GERMANIA CONTRA MUNDUM.—IL® 
(By tHe Ear or Cromer.) 


[This series of articles may be quoted in whole or in part by any 
newspaper desiring so to do, provided that the usual acknowledgments 
are made as to the original publication by the “SprcraTor.” } 


ISTORY records no more extraordinary fact, nor, when 

it is properly understood, no more far-reaching tragedy, 

than the complete collapse—or, to use an expressive French 
term, the dégringolade—of all the moral forces of Germany 
which has taken place during the last forty or fifty years. 
The statecraft of the eighteenth century was profoundly 
immoral, and although Frederic the Great, who in his youth 
wrote a book which gained the enthusiastic praise of Voltuire, 
entitled The Anti-Machiavelli, became in later years the high 
priest of Machiavellism, the other contemporary rulers of 
every State in Europe persistently acted, in a greater or less 
degree, on the principles laid down by the great Florentine 
casuist in The Prince. Occasionally they had qualms of con- 
science. Maria Theresa wept when she was pressed to agree 
to the first Partition of Poland, but none the less, as the 
Great Frederic cynically remarked, she signed the Partition 
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treaty. In every State in the world, except Prussia, the 
growing infinence of humanitarian ideas, the more constant 
application of the principles of the Christian moral code in 
the domain of legislation, the steady development of libera} 
institutions, and the increased recognition of: the right of 
homogeneous populations to constitute themselves {nto 
separate nationalities, together with other causes, have 
collectively exerted a pressure which has unceasingly 
tended to make State action conform more and more 
closely to the best moral thought of the day. It may now be 
said without exaggeration that the diplomacy and the state. 
craft of the rulers in all democratic countries harmonize 
with the wishes and aspirations of the ruled, and that both 
parties would resent any attempt to pronounce a complete 
divorce between policy and high morality. So qualified an 
authority as Dr. Holland Rose, after studying the archives 
of the Foreign Office for twenty years, pronounced the 
verdict that the more thoroughly recent British policy was 
examined “the better it came out.” 

The evolution of political thought and action in Prussia has 
proceeded on diametrically opposite lines. The moralists 
have not converted the potentates and diplomatists. It is the 
latter who, with the assiduous and very powerful help of a 
choir of renegade moralists, have converted the whole nation, 
and have induced them to make the doctrine that “ might is 
right ” the first article of the German political creed. Niebuhr, 
albeit he was a Liberal and wrote at a time when extreme 
realism had not established its undisputed sway over German 
thought, none the less composed his Roman history with a 
view to subserving the aims of Prussian policy. Even the calm 
and judicial Ranke, who wrote at a much later period, 
was not altogether free from thesame taint. M. Antoine 
Guilland, in his work entitled Modern Germany and her His. 
torians, says: “ Ranke was not far from sharing Hegel’s notion, 
which became that of all Prussian historians—namely, that 
civilization is spread only by war; that ‘the bloody human 
battles are only at bottom the struggles of moral energy.’” 
Mommsen went much further. He devoted his great talents 
and incomparable learning to writing a history of Rome, 
which was in reality nothing but a glorification of force. No 
one, M. Guilland says with great truth, did “more than 
Mommeen in bringing about the reaction against the Christian 
conception of human life.” Sybel, the learned but very 
prejudiced historian of the French Revolution, subordinated 
everything to his desire to stimulate the cult of the Hoben- 
zollerns. Much the eame may be said of Droysen. All that 
can be advanced in palliation of these perversions, both of 
historical truth and of public morality, is that for long the 
highest minds of Germany had been animated by a patriotic 
and perfectly legitimate desire to realize German unity, that 
the rival ambitions and jealousies of the divers peoples of 
Germany and their rulers constituted an insuperable obstacle 
to the attainment of their wishes, and that those wishes were 
at last fully realized by the ruthless “ blood-and-iron” policy 
of Prince Bismarck and the military genius of Moltke. 

The successors of those writers who have been mentioned 
above out-Bismarcked Bismarck, Unscrupulous as were 
the diplomatic and political methods adopted by that 
great statesman, he none the less recognized that he 
could not with impunity flout the moral sense of the 
whole civilized world. Moreover, his acute political insight 
led him cautiously to confine his efforts to the attain- 
ment of objects which were practicable. He held fast 
to the idea of German unity, but he would have scouted 
the notion of German world-dominion. His successors threw 
all caution to the winds. Intoxicated with the results so far 
obtained, they held that there need be no limit to the achieve- 
ments of German ambition by the further application of the 
“might is right” doctrine. “ All the thinkers, dreamers, pocts 
and prophets, with but few exceptions, were,” as Mr. Oliver 
says, “commandeered and set to work thinking, dreaming, 
poetizing, and prophesying to the glory of the Kaiser, and his 
army, and his navy, and his counsellors, and his world policy, 
and the conquest and expansion which are entailed therein.” 
Dr. Bamberger, a leading German Radical, said: “The cult 
of the House of Hohenzollern, whereby some historians and, 
following their example, many millions of Germans have 
erected their veneration for the Hohenzollern dynasty into an 
ecstatic and mystic religion, is a species of fanaticism without 
parallel in history. Never of the Antonines, nor of the Medici, 
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f the Bourbons, nor of the Hapsburgs, was it maintained 
in such dithyrambic strains that every ruler of their house 
ust, by the mere fact of his existence, be a pattern of 
ys human perfection lawfully placed on the throne.” The 
7 lent himself to this semi-deification with a readiness 
only to be paralleled by a well-known incident in the career 
of the Macedonian Alexander. _Although apparently imbued 
with an almost Chinese belief in ancestor worship, he forgot 
one golden maxim which had been laid down by the most 
eminent of his predecessors, Frederic the Great: “ Rulers 
should always remind themselves that they are men like the 
least of their subjects.” To any ordinary non-German mind 
some of the Kaiser's utterances appear scarcely consistent 
with a belief in his complete sanity. He has described him- 
self as “an instrument of God,” and he has embodied the 
fundamental article of his political system in the astounding 
hrase, “ There is only one law, and that is my law.” 

If the vagaries of German absolutism had been reserved 
for exhibition on a purely German stage, the inhabitants of 
other countries might have regarded what Mr. Oliver terms 
this “mediaeval masquerade” with comparative indifference, 
and even with some degree of amusement. But such was far 
from being the case. The principles enunciated by Treitschke 
and his acolytes struck at the root of all international amity, 
and were utterly subversive of the canons regulating the rela- 
tions between States which were generally received throughout 
the civilized world. Treitschke laid down that“ in the case 
ofa State treaty, an undertaking once given may be disregarded 
if there are good grounds for withdrawing from it.... In 
concluding treaties the State does so always with the tacit 
reservation that there is no power beyond and above it to 
which it is responsible, and it must be the sole judge as to 
whether it is expedient to respect its obligations.” The sym- 
pathies of Nietzsche, whose influence on German thought and 
policy was greatly inferior to that of Treitschke, were cosmo- 
politan rather than Prussian. He disliked militarism, and 
even went so far as to speak of his countrymen as “ magnifi- 
cent blonde brutes, avidly rampant for spoil and victory.” 
One of the main objects of his philosophy apparently was to 
banish Christian morality wholly from the sphere of private 
conduct. But he also, speaking of treaty obligations, said: 
“He who commands, what need has he of agreements?” 
The enunciation of a principle in such strict conformity with 
the code of Hohenzollern public morals was in itself sufficient 
to ensure his welcome as a minor oracle of absolutism. 

The English people were slow to wake up to the danger 
with which they, in common with the rest of the civilized 
world, were threatened. Even that small minority which 
habitually paid some attention to foreign affairs were reluctant 
to believe that the responsible statesmen of a Christian and 
civilized country would, in the realm of action, trample under- 
foot the most rudimentary principles on which Christianity 
and civilization are alike based. The fact that an army of 
professors, endowed with great learning and with supreme 
ability to make the worse appear the better cause, had for at 
least a generation past been dinning the teaching of Treitechke 
and his associates into the minds of the youth of Germany, 
and had thus perverted the public morals of the rising 
generation, was cither ignored or its sinister importance was 
not fully recognized. The crude realism of Bernbardi was 
regarded as merely the raving of a swashbuckler and a 
megalomaniac, which could exert no influence on the action of 
responsible statesmen. It was not until the thunder-cioud 
burst, and an astonished world learnt that the treaty 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium was to be regarded as 
a mere “scrap of paper,” that the true facts of the situation 
were fully understood. It was then at last realized that the 
professorial and Imperial gospel of absolutism and duplicity 

in their most extreme forms was intended, not for mere 
academic discussion in the classroom, but to serve as a 
practical guide for the decisions of the Council chamber. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, it may be said that, in the 
domain of international relations, the triumph of the German 
arms would substitute the perpetuation of a state of war 
rather than the maintenance of peace as the ideal goal which 
the rulers of the world should seek to attain. The leaders of 


nor 0 


German thought, indeed, openly avow that “ war is the noblest 
and highest expression of human activity.” The predominance 
of German principles would foster discord in the place of 
amity and suspicion in the place of confidence. 


Mr. Oliver 





scarcely overshoots the mark when he says that the new 

German code of morals, “if universally adhered to, would 

make an end of human society.” CROMER. 
(To be continued.) 





THE NEW STANDARD. 

NE thing is certain, we shall have to live quite 

differently—whatever the Income Tax may be, and 
however long or short a time the war lasts.” This is what we 
all hear many times a day, spoken in different tones and 
instinct with different meanings. The few say it with some- 
thing like pleasure, almost as if they were looking forward 
to the change; the majority make the statement in the same 
tone of determination that they fall into when they say, “ We 
must go on till we win”; a few, again, speak out of deep 
depression, usually adding, “Our class will be wiped out.” 
No one knows very definitely to what social stratum they 
refer, but it sounds very sad and true. Now it stands 
to reason that all financial misfortune is relative; but 
these different tones of voice are not wholly to be explained 
by the fact that one man can afford a loss which another 
cannot. Among those who expect to suffer equally the 
matter is looked at with very different eyes. Even the 
fact that some men are pierced to the heart by any 
loss of money, whether they have plenty left or not, while 
others only value it as a means to their own or some one 
else's comfort, does not explain the divergent points of view 
constantly expressed by persons in the same situation of 
life. The educated crowd who set their teeth and say that 
wars must be paid for do not as a rule belong to the rich 
in any sense. They are the poorer members of the great 
middle class, to whom life is always something of a struggle, 
and who are content to struggle a little harder. They 
have made no artificial necessities in life; they live among 
themselves, and reach after no standard not their own. If 
they must en masse live still a little more carefully, they have 
no time to repine. Their whole world will alter its way of 
living a little. ‘There will be no comparisons to accentuate 
the pinch. After all, it will still live more comfortably 
than it did within the recollection of its older members. 
Youth will still be merry and age still rather tired—rather 
more tired, that is all. This is the natural way for brave 
men to take a money misfortune. It is not heroic, nor yet in 
the least cowardly. 

But those who are deeply depressed and those who are 
somewhat elated by the thought of the lowering of all 
standards belong to the rather rich—to the people who have 
seen the ways of the wealthy very near, and have begun 
almost mechanically to copy them. They are so conspicuous 
and so pretty, these ways of the rich, it is almost impossible to 
be uninfluenced by them. They can be reproduced in miniature 
and lose little of theircharm. There are, however, some men 
and some women whom the recent heightening of the standard 
of life rather bores. They do not break away from it because, 
on the whole, it is more convenient to do as others do; also, 
they are very much afraid that their children will blame them 
if they fall behind the fashion of the day; but if the new 
ways could cease to be the fashion they would be relieved. 
They have a feeling that the change has been accompanied by 
a certain loss of ease and dignity. Professional and business 
incomes are larger than they were, but they have not increased 
in proportion to the standard of luxury, and now there seems 
to be nothing over for a man to save or to do as he likes with. 

The most noticeable change in the manner of living among 
the sort of people of whom we are speaking has been the 
“cottage in the country.” The idea of two homes has an 
intense fascination in these restless days, and “there is 
nothing for children to do in London.” The search for 
health accounts largely for the “town and country” habit, 
and a silly notion that suburban life is undignified makes the 
very successful hesitate to combine health and economy. 
Now the cottage in the country will have to go, and a choice 
be made between suburban sunshine and London smoke. We 
believe a good many anxious housekeepers and overworked 
bread-and-butter—or should we say chicken-and-cream P— 
winners will be rather glad. 

A modern education is another luxury which will have to be 
less freely indulged in. There are a great many people who now 
consider that five years at a ruinously expensive preparatory 
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school and five years at one of the four or five most 
conspicuous of our Public Schools are essential for a boy. 
If this education cannot be given him, it is doubtful whether 
it is right to bring him into the world at all! Without doubt 
the fetish of Public School education has lowered the birth- 
rate in the upper middle class. They would rather die out 
than forgo that hall-mark. This fetish bids fair to beget 
another. Girls’ schools are becoming as expensive as boys’ 
schools. As yet no preparatory system has been started, 
and perhaps, now that incomes are reduced, none ever will 
be. We expect there will be a reaction in favour of the 
old governess education and the day school. After all, a 
great many cultivated women have governesses to thank 
for their bookish tastes, and not a few professional women 
must be grateful to the High Schools for the foundation 
of their money-earning capacity. The old system was not 
so inadequate as it was painted. It will not be surprising 
if some parents feel that their inability to spend as much 
on the schooling of their daughters in their teens as upon 
their sons is not without its compensations. All girls do 
not return from these great and marvellously organized 
schools with any very great love of books, and their delight 
in games is apt to go rather too far. The mapping out of 
every minute in the day is not perhaps the best training for 
@ woman, whose natural work, while it is unending, is of 
necessity desultory, and who ought to know how to waste 
time profitably. When a girl comes home at the end of her 
boyish training with a distaste for social and domestic life, 
with very few words to throw at an adoring father, and a 
determination not to share her mother’s life, the governess of 
former days who has borne so much undeserved abuse is more 
or less avenged. She never thought to be wanted back. The 
Women’s Colleges will suffer when incomes go down, but only 
in one sense. ‘They will no longer offer a three years’ shelter 
to restless spirits. They will once more be filled—or perhaps 
half filled—by those women, and only those women, who have 
in them the real love of learning—a priceless gift whichever 
sex it comes to, but not very commen. Will the feminist 
agitation be thus quenched? We do not think so. What is 
good in it has, we hope, come to remain, and what is bad may, 
we fear, become very widespread when not only in the upper 
but also in the lower classes unmarried women must abound. 
That is one of the evils of war. 

Where food and service are concerned we believe there are 
a fair number of people who will be glad of some necessity 
which shall compel them to lead a simpler life. It is not that 
they do not enjoy their fine food and the ease which comes of 
much waiting-on. They like it far too well voluntarily to 
relinquish it. On the other hand, the prospect of being 
obliged to do differently is not without attraction. The 
burden of “the plant” often wearies them. They feel 
themselves to be entangled in the paraphernalia of hyper- 
civilization—almost enslaved by it. It is odd that this time 
of enforced retrenchment should accomplish an enfranchise- 
ment, but we believe that after the war it will in many cases 
do so. Ifachange must be made at all, it is worth while to 
make a great change, to put right our mistakes, to get any 
happiness that a rearrangement can give us. We fear that at 
first a new way of life may come rather hard upon the more 
prosperous and highly skilled of the servant class, many of 
whom must be turned out of place. But, on the other hand, 
we hear constant complaints that servants are scarce because 
new careers are opening before women, and if the race of indoor 
manservants died out altogether we do not imagine that any 
one would seriously regret the loss of a not very valuable 
type. If the excessive luxury in women’s dress which has of 
late years transfigured the London shops were to be once 
more confined to the really rich, if necessity were to set a 
sumptuary fashion and the hands of fashion’s clock were to 
go back a few decades, could such a change be widely 
regretted P 

But what about those pessimists who say that a particularly 
valuable and ornamental portion of the middle class is to be 
wiped out? There is something to be said on their side. A 
picturesque differentiation which never did any harm to any 
one, and gave great pleasure to a good many, will be inci- 
dentally done away with. It is always a certain loss when 
any feature of the social scene is levelled. The picture is 
duller for every one. But the social world tends to larger and 
larger enclosures, and it is no ase resisting the tendency. 





ra. 
After all, the people who complain that their barriers have 
been broken down themselves broke down the barriers which 
once secluded the upper class, in the strict sense of the word 
When all is said, the whole community suffers by the war in 
one way or another. “It is the same for every one,” That 
is one of the great consolatory sayings of the world. Bana) 
commonplace, and illogical, it remains effective—even in the 
face of death. 





SIM-SAM THE MINK. 
(An IpyLu or BritisH CoLtumsra.) 


(ymeus from a lantern came through the bedroom 

windows, and the voice of Lucas, on his way to milk 
called from the outside darkness: “Sim-sam has got out!” 
Then children scampered from their beds upstairs, repeating 
the cry; hurried dressing began throughout the house; and 
soon in the dim light of the early winter morning the usual 
search was being made among the bushes of the great wild 
garden where Sim-sam loved to play the truant—search that 
familiarity never robbed of a spice of real anxiety. For 
suppose a dog should come around! Sim-sam had not the 
least fear of dogs; he would attempt to play with one should 
he meet it in his rambles, and so be killed upon the instant! 
Calls of “Chu-chu! Sim-sam!”—appealing calls, emphatic 
calls—echoed from one searcher to another; but minute after 
minute passed and there was no answering “Chip! Chip!” 
and no scuttle of a tiny form from bush to bush, nor mis. 
chievous gleam of bright boot-button eyes peering through 
a tuft of grass, Sim-sam was being naughtier than ever! 
Then of a sudden, at a turn in the path, Mrs. Lucas 
caught a glimpse of the white form of Kan, the China- 
man’s terrier, that rat-killing dog; its ears pricked, its 
nose to the ground. That demon vanished into a thicket, 
hot-foot upon a little trail. There came the sound of an 
excited yap. Before mother and children could rush to the 
tragic spot, dog and victim had vanished from their ken. Yet 
the search went on, “for at least,” they said to one another, 
“we shall find his body!” And as they spoke they felt how 
horrible it was to picture that gracious little elfin being dead 
—gambolling no more, playing no more tricks upon its play- 
mates, tucking itself into no more beds or pockets for its 
frequent sleep. The house would be strangely silent without 
the busy chattering that sounded like “ Chu-chu-chu” or the 
rattling of stolen reels of cotton upon the stairs. There would 
be nobody to beg prettily for food, no quaint small pillar of 
brown fur bolt upright on the kitchen floor, eyeing the cook 
with bright intelligence; no one upon the hearthrug kicking 
short, fat legs into the air and defying the company to tickle 
that small, plump stomach and get away unscathed; no one 
to grab undefended fingers with a speed quicker than human 
sight and pretend to chew them up. Some one would be sadly 
missed by mother and children alike! The mother, indeed, 
searched back and forth throughout the garden, hour after 
hour, with a lump in her throat. But there was nothing found, 
either before or after breakfast. Dentist’s appointments must 
be kept even if pet minks are lost and dead; household work 
cannot all be put aside. So the morning dragged on, and the 
last hope died. Only Lucas, remorseful because it was he 
who had let Sim-sam get away, continued the fruitless search 
till dinner-time. That was the dismal end! 

On a little island in the Straits of Georgia, where minks 
live among the sea-coast rocks, Sim-sam was born, and three 
days later, attracted to the spot by tiny squeakings, the Lucas 
children found him underneath a pile of driftwood on the 
beach near to their summer camp. He was blind and deaf, a 
mere woolly slug three or four inches long, that uttered small 
noises and sought to cuddle in the nearest warmth—against a 
hand, inside a pocket, near a hot-water bottle. Many a time 
in the small hours of the succeeding nights did Mrs. Lucas 
rise from bed to give Sim-sam his drink of warm canned 
milk and water (cow’s milk he would never take), or to 
rewrap him in his cosy blankets. And Sim-sam grew— 
grew fat with a bulging stomach that was far too heavy 
for his hind-legs to stagger under, like that of Mark 
Twain’s jumping frog. The flat wrinkles beside his head 
became flat ears; these ears stuck out; soon he could 
answer to his name, stumbling to you from across a tennis 
court. By and by sight came, and with that Sim-sam’s 
intelligence begun to grow with impish quickness. Life 
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became one long game of biting . . . biting fingers, rags, 


pencils, cats’ tails, objects tied to a string, the toes of sleepers 
—anything that a harmless small jaw could hold. He learned 
that raw meat and fish were what he needed, and taught him- 
self to frighten away cuts and dogs and human beings when 
” he was eating, his long-drawn “ Ohee-eze!” being considered 
most terrifying. Then, as his strength increased and the 
heavy burden of his fat stomach passed away, leaving him a 
slim young mink that could slip through any napkin-ring, his 
schooldays began. He and the kitten tried conclusions, 
victory passing in the end to the heavier feline except when 
Sim-sam was really roused. He learned to beware of the 
bullying mother-cat. He perceived that old Punka’s wagging 
tail would make the finest kind of swing, and thereafter he 
used it like a patent exerciser. Then there was the sport of 
mops . . + you jump on the housekeeper’s mop and travel up 
and down the floor, up and down, up and down, as long as 
teeth and paws will hold you on. Or you get some one to 
whirl you round and round like a tee-to-tum while you grip 
grimly a piece of rag tied toa string. An hour's doze in an 
empty teaput or beneath a carpet goes well after a game like 
that! Sim-sam was sometimes spanked, we grieve to say. 
There were occasions when, like a child, play would over- 
excite his nerves. Then the hair upon his strong, thick neck 
would rise like a crest and Sim-sam would bite hard—bhard 
enough to scratch some one’s skin and stir some one’s temper. 
Authority in the person of Mrs. Lucas would then appear 
upon the scene of naughtiness, and Sim-sam, struggling in 
her arms, would utter loud angry squeaks between the smacks, 
bristle his hair, and try to bite the descending hand—the very 
picture of a small offender squalling but defiant under 
nursery discipline. It might take ten, it might take twenty, 
slaps before defiance would ooze away and Sim-sam would 
turn and creep abjectly against the shoulder of the only 
mother he had ever known, to be cuddled and coaxed back to 
happiness. He understood; he had a good memory. There 
would be no more hard biting for weeks afterwards. Sim-sam, 
poking his head temptingly into an empty boot and looking 
round as if to say: “ Bet you a dollar you can’t shove me up 
that boot!” (and you couldn’t), was an imp of fun itself, for 
he would play with you, remember, wits against wits—not with 
mere objects as does a cat; and Sim-sam, dashing under a 
coverlet in mock fear at the stamp of a foot and shout of 
“Naughty mink!” and rushing out again to scare you with 
mock ferocity, had a charm all his own. But Sim-sam’s bath 
was the spectacle that revealed him at his very best. Watch- 
ing him glide and twist and loop the loop under water with the 
utter ease of a fish made you see the reason for the webbed 
toes, the powerful short, double-jointed legs that bent in any 
direction indifferently, and for the slim, lithe body with its 
rippling muscles. Sim-sam, you perceived, was built expressly 
for quick movement under water—movement far different 
from the clumsy-looking hopping gallop that was his best gait 
on land. A bath was his supreme enjoyment. It filled him 
with the highest spirits. After he had climbed out, rubbed 
himself dry upon rugs or pillows or trouser-legs—rolling and 
tumbling in a very frenzy of the toilet-—he would spring and 
dash about the house like a gigantic festive flea, making the 
passages echo with “ Chu-chu-chu” and squeaks. It was never 
safe to leave liquid within Sim-sam’s reach, for he would bathe 
in any dish or teapot or vase of flowers. On one memorable 
occasion he swam in greasy dishwash, upset a sugar-bow! to 
dry his furin what he thought was sand, and removed the 
sticky mess by vigorous rubbing upon the blankets in which 
Lucas slept. On another he was removed from the flour-bin, 
a Pierrot figure of absurdity,a mirthfal mink whose every 
hair was «white as a circus clown’s. 


And now Death had come! The house was silent; the 
small comrade gone. Mrs. Lucas, sewing on the veranda in 
the late afternoon, felt bitterly. She was upon the verge of 
tears (for a dead mink!), and as she wondered at her own 
emotion—at ,the unsuspected hold a small wild animal could 
get upon human affection—she heard a tiny noise that sounded 
like the tinkling together of two light silver coins, a noise she 
knew. And looking round in shocked astonishment, she saw a 
little upright figure on the veranda floor, a hungry little wisp 
of fur with bright boot-button eyes, begging prettily for meat. 
Then Sim-sam yawned, for he had slept nine hours underneath 
the porck 
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THE DANGER TO THE UNITED STATES. 
(To tus Eprrorm or tas “Srecraton.”) 
Srr,—At the annual meeting of the New England Sireet 
Railway Club at Boston, U.S., Mr. Clarence Barron, the 
editor of the Wall Street Journal and the Boston News Bureau, 
gave expression to views which he had recently gathered in 
Berlin, Paris, and London. The writer has been the beneficiary 
of Mr. Barron's economic studies for now quarter of acentury, 
and Mr. Barron concludes his address with words which I 
believe readers of the Spectator will appreciate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
a M. F. 


“You may ask what is the danger to the United States. The 
danger to the United States is her prosperity. If we keep out of 
this war we are likely to be the best hated nation of the world, 
rich and prosperous, envied by all. Do you think the Germans 
love us, when they know it is an American shell thrown into the 
air, fifteen per cent. more efficient than a French shell, to cut off 
the arms and legs of German boys? Do you think they love us 
for such munitions of war? 

Do you think the English love us who pay us fifty per cent. 
profit, and see us daily rolling up wealth by millions perhaps? 
Do you think they won’t have something to say presently about 
Mexico? Do you think when Europe comes together and 
coalesces, as it must, that Europe won't have something to say 
about the Monroe doctrine and how wealth is made in America? 
We may think we are the lords of creation, yet I do not think 
that paramountcy is the destiny of any nation or any set of men. 
I think we should consider carefully, then, what is our duty, and 
whether, after all, it is not a great deal better for us to be 
definitely on one side. The example of Italy shows this. Italy 
knows perfectly well that if Germany conquers Italy must go 
under, and she might just as well throw her weight now into the 
balance of the scales because there alone is her safety. I am not 
sure also that it will not be our greatest safety to be drawn in. 

We don’t want to go into war. We have not the preparation. 
We have only the resources in finance. We have the credits and 
supplies to give, which, of course, are the greatest things to give 
in war. If you think fora moment what our situation is you will 
see we are not going to war with Germany by submarines, by 
warships or with men. The United States has more income saved 
every year than Germany, France, and England combined. 
England saves ay See undred millions sterling a year for 
reinvestment. T » probably, with her war economies, she is 
saving six hundred millions sterling. Germany saves three 
hundred millions sterling a year; she is spending a thousand 
millions. How she will get them the Lord only knows. To-day 
her currency and her its outside her own border are ata dis- 
count of 25 per cent. France has only two hundred millions 
sterling yearly in savings, and ten of the richest provinces of 
France are in the hands of the Germans. The normal savi of 
all Europe are less than the savings of the United States, which 
are seven thousand million dollars (£1,400,000,000) per annum. 

Throw the United States into the war, with her credits, and we 
can vote $500,000,000 to France, our friend of one hundred years 

0, and $500,000,000 to Russia, our friend of fifty years ago. 
io these into the scale and where is German credit? French 
credit, English credit, and Russian credit gain, and down goes 
German credit. After all, as Napoleon said, ‘a nation fights on 
its belly,’ its supplies, its credit. In modern warfare it is largely 
credit. So don’t be alarmed over any war between Germany 
and the United States. We have got the resources, now more 
important to the Allies than arms. 

here is a very strong impression in the United States amon 
financial and diplomatic people that if the United States shou! 
be drawn into this war—the United States does not want to go 
into it, but if it is drawn into it—it might settle the war very 
quickly. There are others who believe that Germany would fight 
to the end; that she believes herself invincible within her own 
borders, and that she would fight as long as her men held out. 
You can take your choice between the two ideas. 

War is the greatest energizer of a people. It is then when 
people are energized, that equities have values. When the world 
is at peace debts have values and equities shrink; people who 
hold industries have ‘ strikes,’ and men are able to support them- 
selves in strikes. When war breaks forth equities have value. 
You don’t then want to buy debts; you want to get equities.”— 
The Street Railway Bulletin, June, 1915, p. 268. 





THE PACIFICIST VISION IN AMERICA. 
(To raz Epiror or tax “Srecraron.”*) 
Srr,—The article in your last issue on “The Pacificist Vision 
in America” is yet another proof of the patient friendliness 
which the Spectator has always shown towards American 
feeling, even when that feeling has manifested itself in 
expressions widely different from those of any serious 
European mind. I feel, however, that in protesting against 
the pacificist song which you quoted I am speaking for many 
American women who, although they love peace much, can still 








love honour more. The daughters and great-granddaughters 
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of the men who fought at Gettysburg and Bunker Hill would 
not hesitate to send off their “darling boys” to fight in a 
righteous cause, and to uphold the dignity of their country as 
their fathers did before them.—I um, Sir, &c., 

An American WomMAN. 








OUR NEED FOR COMPULSION WHICH 
LIBERATES. 


[To raz Eprror or tax “ Srsctator.”’] 


Srr,—As we shall probably soon have to accept compulsory 
military training for all able-bodied young men, if only for 
the purpose of freeing ourselves from the dangerous necessity 
of encouraging fathers of families, and skilled workers who 
are urgently needed at home, to enlist, it is to be hoped that, 
if we get compulsory training, we shall take care that it shall 
be accompanied by one other kind of beneficent compulsion 
which is needed to free large numbers of our people from 
other kinds of compulsion which are very injurious to the 
whole community. What these mischievous kinds of com- 
pulsion are can be shown by a few extracts from Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s Compulsory Service. That book tells us that in 
an average year the Army sucks, “say, sixty thousand first- 
line and Special Reserve recruits .. . from the unskilled labour 
market (to its huge relief).” ‘“ Nearly half the total of recruits 
raised every year are eighteen and under nineteen.” “The 
majority of eighteen-to-nineteen-year-old regular recruits 
enlist because they have just ceased to be boys and are 
unable to find regular employment as men. About four- 
fifths of them,” that is, nearly twenty-four thousand, “come 
to us because they cannot get a job at fifteen shillings a week.” 
The chief causes of the inability of these young men to get a 
job at fifteen shillings a week are that most of them have poor 
physique and are without training for “skilled” trades. They 
have poor physique because they did not receive enough good 
physical training before and while they went to the elementary 
school, and received none after they left the elementary 
school. And they lack training for skilled trades because 
they spent the years which followed their leaving school in 
“ blind-alley ” occupations. The fact that some twenty-four 
thousand young men are thus compelled every year to enlist is 
an indication of evils which affect a far larger number of men. 
For the men taken by the Army are the pick of a very great 
number, the residue of whom have such very poor physique 
that they cannot be accepted by the Army. For example, 
in the year 1899, when recruits were urgently wanted for the 
coming South African War, of about eleven thousand men in 
Manchester who offered to enlist only about one thousand 
could be accepted for the Army. About two thousand 
were taken for Militia regiments and about eight thousand 
were rejected. That the physique of the rejected must have 
been very bad is shown by the fact that that of the accepted 
few was poor, An officer who served in the Boer War with 
one of the regiments which received recruits from Manchester 
wrote to me after the war: “I never met men who showed 
more grit or resolution whenever they found themselves in a 
tight corner, but . . . their physique was hardly equal to the 
fine standard of their determination and courage... . I 
eannot but think that it is the fault of some one that these 
brave and stubborn lads were not at least an inch or two 
taller and bigger round the chest, and altogether of a more 
robust and powerful build.” 

A great wrong is done to the whole community by the 
maintenance of this system of obtaining recruits. The 
physical condition of the weedy youths who enlist is as much 
improved by life in the Army as that of youths who have 
reached the age of eighteen-nineteen with poor physique 
can be, but it is only by good physical training begun in 
childhood and continued till physical growth is nearly com- 
pleted that the best attainable physique can be ensured. A great 
wrong is done to men who at eighteen are still untrained for 
well-paid trades, by allowing them to enlist in that condition, 
as by so doing they lose their only remaining chance of 
getting training, and on leaving the Army will have to accept 
badly paid work for the rest of their lives. A great wrong 
is also done to the Empire by allowing so large a proportion 
of our people to have such poor physique. The bad physical 
condition of the poorer inhabitants of our large towns has 
done much to make Germans believe that we are a decadent 
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sending out to India and our other dependencies any soldiers 
who have poor physique, who lack the civilization and thonght- 
fulness given by good training continued till years of dis. 
cretion are reached, or who are demoralized by spending their 
youth in blind-alley occupations. 

The maintenance of our existing system is the more 
inexcusable because the great evils which it causes could 
easily be removed. What we need is that more and better 
physical training shall be given to all children in the ele. 
mentary school, and, before school-age is reached, on well. 
managed playgrounds; that all young people shall be 
compelled on leaving the elementary school to attend cop. 
tinuation schools, of the curriculum of which physical training, 
and specialized training for the trade chosen by each child, 
shall form part, for eight or ten hours a week till the com. 
pletion of their seventeenth year; that in his eighteenth 
year each youth shall receive military training in the Terri- 
torial Force for about six months; and that no one shall be 
allowed to enlist in the Regular Army who has not passed 
through a continuation school and the Territorial training, 
By this system all would be brought into the best attainable 
physical condition, and as all would be kept under the influence 
of good instruction and training till they reached the age of 
eighteen, and few would be demoralized by blind-alley occupa. 
tions, the whole community would be more civilized than it is 
at present. As under this system nearly all officers in the 
Regular Army could safely be promoted from the ranks, and 
all recruits would be better educated and more companionable 
than many are now, the Army, with its chances of service in 
many of the most interesting parts of the world, would be far 
more attractive to intelligent and well-conducted youths than 
it has been in the past, and, even if the period of service were 
not shortened by a year or two, as it might safely be, as every 
youth would have gained skill in his workshop and continua- 
tion school for a well-paid trade, he would know that without 
injury to his future prospects, and with great gain to his health 
and knowledge of the world, he could safely enlist. Anda 
large number of youths would enlist. 

The introduction of National Service alone would doubtless 
improve the physique of the nation, as it would lead to the 
giving of more and better physical training to young children 
for afew years in the elementary school; but the giving to 
boys of from fourteen to eighteen years of age of good 
physical training, and of the “ vocational” training needed to 
enable them to earn good wages, cannot be effected except by 
means of compulsory continuation schools. To liberate a 
large part of our people from bad physique and poverty, and 
the country from great danger, we need compulsory continua- 
tion schools and compulsory military training.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

T. O. Horsratt. 





NATIONAL SAVING—A SUGGESTION. 
[To rme Eprror or tre “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—Arising out of the letter in your issue of July 17th 
on “ How to Save” are many points of importance. It is 
generally agreed that the three things which will pull us 
through are men, munitions, and money. We differ among 
ourselves as to whether the first two can best be got by a 
voluntary system or by compulsion. So far we have recruited 
both very well on the voluntary system. Our men we began 
getting the day war was declared, but it has taken us 
nearly a year to realize that we must recruit for munitions 
also. Surely the time has arrived when we should start recruit- 
ing for money. Your correspondent has given a lead, but it 
must be made a national affair. To give the voluntary 
system a trial in finance it might be worth while in the 
Nutional Register forms we shall shortly have to return to 
give an opportunity to any who can to undertake to make 
a weekly subscription to the War Loan to say so. Nothing 
short of this will ever find the money we shall want, and 
if the voluntary system in finance fails, then we must fall 
back on compulsion—i.e., a forced loan or additional taxa- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Pirie. 
34 De Vere Gardens, Kensington, W. 





HOW TO HELP. 
[To tux Eprror oF tur “Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—The clocks of time are ticking rapidly towards the 





nation. 


Further, a great wrong is done to the Empire by 


completion of the first year of this unparalleled struggle. 
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Nevertheless we islanders still fail to grasp the fact that the 
horrible din going on at a short distance from us is no ordi- 
nary war. The little stream between Kent and the Pas-de- 
Calais makes us feel so secure, acts as a narcotic, blinds us 
to actual happenings. We want to make a strenuous effort 
to trample more and more underfoot the noxious many- 
headed beast of selfishness, which in this imperfect world is 
pound to rise up prominently at abnormal times. We are not 
patriots enough to like being disturbed in our comfortable 
grooves. It displeases us if, “owing to the war,” we cannot 
get some article to which we are used. That we are not suffi- 
ciently patriotic is shown in many commonplace things. Let 
us view our domestic lives. There is shortage of labour in 
trades, and we complain about having to bring home this or 
that parcel. “ What a nuisance,” says the housekeeper, “that 
Ihave to carry back my provisions and groceries myself.” 
“Surely you can send these ties,” says a man to his outfitter. 
It ought to be a privilege to help in the humblest manner 
now. As usual, the little hidden ways of assisting are despised. 
People want to be doing something prominent—some work 
before the eys of the world. All well and good; but those 
bumble hidden methods of service—what miracles could be 
accomplished if more were willing to perform them. Un- 
skilled work perhaps, but none the less valuable for that. 
Willingness to go an errand for some one pressed for time, a 
little sacrifice of sleep, a gift to a prisoner of war, &c. The 
Registration Bill will enable scores of competent men and 
women to show their aptitude for arts and crafts, but do not 
let us be contemptuous of unskilled labour. We are not all 
Bezaleels and Aholiabs.—I am, Sir, &., I. B. H. 





VOLUNTARY WORKERS IN HOSPITALS. 
{To tax Eprros or tas “ Srecraron,”’] 

S1r,--It is satisfactory to know from your correspondent 
“Red Cross ‘Pro’” (Spectator, July 24th) that there are some 
hospitals in the country where the V.A.D. gets her chance 
and is properly treated; but “one swallow does not make a 
summer,” and these sporadic cases unfortunately do not sweep 
away the testimony to the contrary from all sides, which led 
to the beginning of this correspondence. V.A.D.’s, like 
their trained sisters, naturally differ in experience and 
capacity. Most of the members of the Detachment I know 
best, but typical of scores of others, are not beginners. They 
have been working steadily for the last five years, and have 
grasped at every one of the sparse opportunities afforded 
them in the past by some general hospitals and 
infirmaries to get instruction and experience in the wards 
and the out-patient departments. They cannot be said to 
“know nothing.” In addition to the elementary rules of 
hygiene and home nursing, they are familiar with the 
theory and practice of antiseptic and aseptic precautions, 
and carry them out on occasion with a conscientiousness not 
always to be found in the trained ranks. Such workers claim 
to be given “the opportunity to learn and improve” as a 
matter of course, and this should not depend on the goodwill 
or caprice of the individual Sister or nurse under whom they 
happen to be working, but should be laid down by the Central 
Authority. Unless such opportunities are given, it is clear 
that these ladies cannot attain the degree of skill and useful- 
ness which is within their capacity, and this must mean a 
definite loss to the community. But the question goes deeper 
than the present treatment of V.A.D.’s. “Red Cross ‘Pro’” 
strikes at the root of the evil by her reminder that “the upper 
and lower boy” system condemned in your note to my previous 
letter “is very prevalent in hospitals as regards the profes- 
sional probationer, and that “V.A.D.’s are only getting a 
taste of the real thing.” This is exactly as it should not be. 
Young women seeking to learn one of the most arduous and 
responsible professions in the world should not be treated as 
naughty schoolboys. 

It is the persistence of this bad tradition which places the 
nursing profession at a disadvantage when compared with 
other careers now open to women, and it is already reacting 
unfavourably on the quality of new candidates, as the matrons 
of our general hospitals are well aware. In every other branch 
of women’s work the more enlightened teaching systems of 
to-day aim at helping the student to learn her business, and 
it is unfortunate that in the main the nursing profession 
should be so behind the age in this respect, and the learner 








still have to fight her way to proficiency over every imaginable 
obstacle. Let the fully trained nurse remember that on ber 
example and teaching may some time rest the issue of life 
or death, and then she will neither be “distressful nor 
overbearing” to those under her, whether professional or 
voluntary, who are giving of their best to help in the 
grim emergency of these days. In conclusion, I will quote 
the words of the greatest woman of them all—Florence 
Nightingale—who in Addresses to her Nurses says :— 

“I have been in positions of authority myself, and have tried to 
remember that to use such an advantage inconsiderately is— 
cowardly. ... No one can trample on others, and govern them. 
. . . That authority is the most complete which is least perceived 
or asserted.” 

To my mind that is the “last word” of wisdom to those in 
authority.—I am, Sir, &c., ENGLISHWOMAN, 





ARISTOTLE ON THE WAR. 
[To tmz Eprron or tas “ Srecraton.”) 
Srzr,—Can our view be put better than in the following 
words P— 
“ Nobody chooses warring for warring’s sake or gets up a war. 
For such an one would seem to be a thoroughly bloodstained 


creature,—to make enemies of friends so that battles and carnage 
might be created.” 
H. C. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





ARMOUR IN MODERN ARMIES. 
[To tus Eprron or tus “Srectaron.”) 
Srr,—The issue of armour to troops in war is much more 
modern than many people suppose. Steel or iron helmets 
were sent out to the Crimea for the French soldiers in the 
trenches before Sebastopol. There is a reference—rather a 
sneering one—to this in Kinglake’s History.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Reaves. 





“THE WRATISLAS DYNASTY.” 
(To raz Eprror or tax “ Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—The letter of your correspondent “ W. H.” upon the 
Wratislaw family in England is of great interest at the 
present moment, but your correspondent is incorrect in one or 
two items, and does not appear to know that the Rev. A. H. 
Wratislaw was an ardent patriotic Bohemian, with an intense 
love for his ancestor’s kingdom, and the author of many 
important books upon the history of Bohemia. When I first 
began to write upon Bohemia early in the “ eighties,” I came 
in touch with the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, who was Head-Mastex 
of Bury St. Edmunds, and not Felsted School, and afterwards 
Vicar of Manorbier, at which historic spot I had the pleasure 
of meeting him; the last time I saw him was in Wiesbaden, 
where he had gone to try and retain at least the sight of one 
eye, he having injured his sight by much study of manuscripta, 
&c. ; and I well remember his kindly words to me, a younger 
writer upon Bohemian history and politics, and his ardent 
hope that some day Bohemia would again be a kingdom. 
Amongst his works is the valuable volume upon the life of 
John Hus and a very quaint and graphic picture of the days 
of Louis XI. in France and of King George of Bohemia in the 
year of grace 1464, entitled The Diary of an Embassy; he also 
translated the “Queen’s Court Manuscript” and other Bohemian 
poems, and wrote the Adventures of Baron Wenceslas Wratislaw 
of Mitrowits, a picture of Constantinople in the year 1599; 
and in the year 1877 he delivered four lectures, the Ilchester 
Lectures, at Oxford upon the native literature of Bohemia in 
the fourteenth century. To those studying the history and 
literature of Bohemia these books are of real value.—I am, 
Sir, &ec., James Baker. 
Sewelle Villa, Clifton. 


(To raz Eprrorn or tus “Srecraros.”) 
Srz,—In connexion with the letter of “ W. H.” in your last 
issue regarding Count Wratislas, it may be of interest to add 
that the Rugby School Register (1875 edition) contains the 
following entries. In the list of Assistant-Masters appointed 
by Dr. Thomas James, Head-Master, 1778-1794, there appears 
the name of “Count Wratislaw, 1784”; and among the boys 
entering in 1784 is “ Frederick Wratislavia [sic], son of Mark 
Wratislavia, French Master.”. A second son, John Theodore, 
entered in 1790; a third, Albert Joseph, in 1793; a fourth, 
William Ferdinand, in 1794; and the fifth, George, in 1798. 
In the case of the last three, however, the patronymic appears 
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Anglicized into Wratislaw. The late Mr. Matthew Holbeche 
Bloxam remembered Mr. Wratislaw’s keeping a boarding- 
house in connexion with the school in 1813.—I am, Sir, &c., 

2 Beaufort Road, Winchester. J. G. Crowpy. 


[To tus Eprron or tua “Srrcrator.”] 

S1r,—I am sorry to disillusion your correspondent “W. H.,” 
but history does not know anything about a Wratislas 
dynasty. Several Kings of the name of Wladislaw or 
Wladislaus have sat on the thrones of Bohemia, Hungary, 
and Poland at various periods, but to the best of my belief 
the family of Bohemian (Czech) nobles bearing the name of 
Wratislaw were not closely related to any of the Lokietek, 
Jagello, or Wasa dynasties. A young Baron Wratislaw was 
a member of an Embassy sent by the Emperor of Germany 
to Sultan Murad III. in 1591, and left us a highly interesting 
account of his adventurous journey to and from the Turkish 
capital and his dire captivity there. This account has been 
translated from the original Bohemian into English and 
published by the late Rev. A. H. Wratislaw. Then there was, 
and probably still is, the family of Counts Wratislaw-Mitrovic, 
a member of which, Count Rudolf, was a highly accomplished 
Romany scholar, who published in 1868 a book in German on 
the gypsies of Austria. Whenever he and the late Archduke 
Joseph, the author of a Romany grammar in Hungarian, met 
they invariably talked Romany, which they both spoke quite 
fluently.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLO-MAGyar, 


THE POLISH VICTIMS RELIEF FUND. 

(To tus Evitor or tux “ Srxctaton.”’] 
Srr,—The greater part of Polish territory being temporarily 
in the hands of the Germans, I find it necessary to publish 
certain extracts from letters lately written to myself by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. The great Polish author, who is, with 
1. J. Paderewski, joint President of the “ Comité Général de 
Secours pour les Victimes de la Guerre en Pologne,” has 
desired me to assure the British public that the above Com- 
mittee (whose headquarters are at Vevey, Switzerland) and the 
Polish Victims Relief Fund (whose headquarters are in 
London) are “one and the same institution.” He further 
writes to me as follows :—= 

“Conforming with the restrictions imposed upon us by the 
British Committee as to the distribution, exclusively among the 
victims of the war in the provinces occupied by Russia, of the 
funds collected by them, we have hitherto acted in strict accord- 
ance with these directions, not a single penny having been sent to 
provinces occupied by either Austrians or Germans. Unfortu- 
nately the Russian armies are being forced to retreat further and 
further, and each day witnesses an extension of the Austro-German 
occupation. It is precisely over these territories that the greatest 
distress spreads itself. No words are able to describe it; the 
Austro-German authorities systematically destroy factories, burn 
down cottages, and take away the last piece of bread and the last 
head of cattle from the legitimate owner. Children die from lack 
of eer nourishment, and spotted fever is spreading. There is 
no fear of the money sent from England ever falling into German 
or Austrian hands. We send money and food to the Polish 
Bishops and the local Committees formed exclusively of Poles. 
From the very beginning of the war the property of these Bishops 
and Committees has been freed from military requisition, and up 
till now this privilege has not been withdrawn. I am able to 
testify that no money, nor a single waggon of food, has ever been 
confiscated.” 

The fact that the Polish Victims Relief Fund, operating 
through the parent Committee at Vevey, is the only British 
fund able to reach all parts of Poland, the only British fund 
acting in collaboration with and recognized by the Poles 
themselves, added to the appalling fact that the civil popula- 
tion stands in ever-increasing peril of total starvation, obliges 
me to make a particularly solemn appeal to the British public 
on behalf of the Polish nation, whose loyalty to the cause of 
the Allies is well known, and whose suffering millions must 
not be left to starve because our common foe is in possession 
of their land.—I am, Sir, &c., 

11 Haymarket, S.W. LavRENcE ALMA TADEMA. 














MENTAL PICTURES. 
[To raz Epitron or tue “ Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—In the review of a new book by E. @. Somerville and 
Martin Ross in last week’s Punch the reviewer ends with 
these words: “I could have wished that the artist had left 
Mrs. Know to my unfettered imagination. No hand, even 
that of her creator, could improve on my mental image of 
this wonderful and superhuman being.” 

How many of us have suffered a similar pang on seeing an 
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illustrated edition of a familiar book which we had only jah 
in editions without illustrations! It is marvellous that ia 
should be able, as one reads a tale, to make instantaneous 
mental pictures of the scenes, people, and incidents described 
by the author, but it is almost more wonderful that these 
identical pictures, in every detail, should be reproduced when. 
ever one reads the tale again. As I read Scott’s novels to-da 
the mental pictures which I made when first reading me 
say, fifty years ago, of Jonathan Oldbuck, his crowded rooms 
of antiquarian rubbish, of Edie Ochiltree (surely one of the 
most delightful characters ever created), of Ellangowan 
Dandie Dinmont, Meg Dods, &c., are just the same now ot 
they were then. 

If there are illustrations in a book when we first read it, we 
naturally accept the characters as therein drawn, and resent 
having the ideas of another artist thrust upon us—e.g, 
Pickwick, Pecksniff, Captain Cuttle, the Walrus and the 
Carpenter, the White Knight. If we see a play after having 
read the book on which it is founded, we are almost sure to be 
disappointed with some of the characters, merely because 
they differ from the mental images we had formed of them. 
but if we see the play first and read the book after, we adopt 
the stage characters, and so are satisfied.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Great Barr, Birmingham. G. R. Jens, 





LONGS AND SHORTS. 
(To rue Epiror or tus “Srectaror.”] 
Srr,—As an example of “ Longs and Shorts” the accompany. 
ing version of a well-known nursery classic would, I think, be 
hard to beat. It was sent to me many years ago, and was, 
I believe, the work of a Hurrow boy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
meee A. F. W. 
“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Eow I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world go high 
Like a diamond in the sky, 


os Scintillate, scintillate, globule 
vivific, 

Fain would I fathom your nature 
specific, 

Loftily poised in the ether capacious 

Strongly resembling a gem car- 
bonaceous, 


When torrid Phoebus removeth 
his presence, 

Ceasing to lamp us with fierce in- 
candescence, 

Then you iltumine the regions 
supernal, 

Scintiliate, scintillate, sempi-noc- 
urnal, 


When the blazing sun is gone, 
And he nothing shines upon, 
Then you show your little light 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night, 


Then the traveller in the dark 


The victim of lustreless pere- Thanks you for your tiny spark, 


grination He could not tell which wa 
Gratefuliy hails your minute corus- ‘ . a — sal 
cation. If you did not twinkle so,” 


He could not determine his jour- 
ney’s direction 








But for your scintillitative pro- 
tection,” 
BULRUSHES FOR FODDER. 
[To tus Epiron or tue “ Srecraror.”] 


S1r,—I do not know whether people in this country are aware 
of the value of bulrushes as a substitute for hay when the 
summer has been too dry to yield abundant fodder of this 
kind. The swampy districts in some parts of Germany 
have always given a crop of this nature, and I see that the 
Prussian Minister of Agriculture is now advocating its use 
on a more extensive scale, so perhaps a few words on the sub- 
ject of how to proceed may not be out of place in the interests 
of our own agriculturists. 

The rushes (Arundo phragmites) should be cut betimes— 
that is, before they flower (so that for this year these hiuts 
may come too late, for the first crop should have been cut 
about the beginning of July); they then usually yield two 
more crops. When cut at the right time they are green and 
tender, and much liked by both horses and cattle, for they 
contain a large percentage of sugar. At the same time care 
must be taken in seeing that the rushes are in sound condition 
—that is, not attacked by blight or mildew, which would be 
injurious to animals about to calve; but when the rushes are 
healthy the crop they give will be found in every way a most 
valuable substitute for tlie usual kinds of fodder.—I am, Sir, 
&e., B. 


CANINE DEFICIENCY. 
[To rue Eprror or roe “ Sprcrator.””] 
Srr,—That the smallest dogs should attack the greatest has 
been a problem to me as contrary to the law of self-preserva- 
tion and hardly explicable as an instance of blind impulse. 
A toy Blenheim spaniel makes a game of pushing with his 
paws a tennis ball underneath the sideboard. The space 
between it and the floor is about four inches. The other day 
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[ surprised him trying to get a football under. Does not this 
fact seem to show a want of a sense of proportion? And if in 
the dog why not in other animals? I should be pleased to 
hear of any suggestion on the fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rivington Parsonage, Lancs. Wituram Ritson. 





A BRETON BOY’S LETTER. 
[To tux Epiror or Tus “Spectator.” ] 
Sin,—Few things about your journal delight me more than 
ibat frequent note of domesticity one finds relieving your 
weighty columns of epistolary Weltpolitik, I think, therefore, 
you will find the subjoined letter worthy of print. It was 
written by a Breton boy, aged six, to his father in the 
renches :— 
. « Plourivo, 15 Juillet, 1915. 
Petit papa chéri vien vite en permission on tura le petit coq 
qui est dans le grenier Mis [the kitten] sera étonné devoir un 
soldat icicar elle nen a jamais vu au jour diu il pleu on ne pourra 
allé manger des groseilles maintenant Minouche [the cat] et Mis 
joue sous la table avec le tablier de maman et mes chausons je 
tenvoi un gros fifi. Lovis BrrRnarp.” 


Vive la France !—I am, Sir, &c., Norman Hopason. 





THE TRAINING OF MEDICAL WOMEN.—AN 
URGENT CALL. 
[To rue Epirorn oF tae “Srxctator.”’] 
Sir,—The war has constituted a turning-point in the position of 
medical women, and there are new openings and new opportunities 
for them in many directions. 

Increasing numbers of women are desirous of entering the 
profession, and to provide for their adequate educational needs 
the London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women 
is now practically doubling its laboratory accommodation. 

The Council of the school has already received £15,000 of the 
£30,000 required for the additional buildings and their equip- 
ment. We would direct your attention to the effort started by a 
number of representative men and women to help to raise the 
balance of £15,000 by means of subscriptions of £1 each.—We 
are, Sir, &c., H. H. Asqurrs. 

Curzon or KepuzEston. 
ArTuur James BAatFrour. 

P.S.—Donations should be sent to Her Grace the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Hon. Treasurer of the Extension Fund, London 
(Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women, 8 Hunter 
Street, London, W.C. 





MADAME VIGEE LE BRUN. 


(To tue Epiror or tus “ Sprgectaton.”’] 


Sirn,—Having been engaged for some time on an illustrated book 
dealing with Madame Vigée Le Brun and Some of her Sitters, with 
especial reference to such of her works as are to be found in this 
country, may I appeal through your columns to possessors of any 
examples kindly to favour me with particulars (and, if possible, 
the sight of a photograph) of the same, with a view to assisting 
in the preparation of a catalogue raisonné ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aldwick, Holland Road, Sutton, Surrey. J. J. Fosrzr. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tae Epiror or tas “Srxcraror.”’} 
Sin,—There is a slight error in your article, “The Pacificist Vision 
in America,” which appears in last week's Spectator. The 
Venezuelan incident occurred in 1895, not in 1902 as there stated. 
In the latter year Colonel Roosevelt, not Mr. Cleveland, was 
President.—I am, Sir, &c., F, Vennina. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 





Presipsnt: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secreranr: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 
Heap Orvices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 





The aims and objects of this force are: 

(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations, 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Arlicles are signed with 
the writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
8 considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


POETRY. 


—— 


NAIRNSHIRE REVISITED. 
(To E. K. H.) 


Oncs again, from London’s flurry, 
Grown a trifle too acute, 

To thy shores, O Firth of Moray, 
Have I hastened, to recruit— 


Moray, where the sea-birds’ clamour 
Floats by night along the breeze, 

And by day the yellowhammer 
Ceaselessly laments his “ cheese.” 


Where above the pines ascending 
Giant sandhills tower and blaze, 

And the misty headlands, bending 
Northward, melt into the haze. 


Nowhere else in such a cluster 
Honeysuckle blooms and blows, 
Or a more imperial lustre 
On the purple foxglove glows. 


Snow, unmelted by the Zephyr, 
Lingers on Ben Wyvis’ heights, 
Nestling at whose foot Strathpeffer 

Her dyspeptic guests invites. 


’Tis the same enchanting region, 
Limned by St. John’s classic pen, 

Yet although its charms be legion, 
It has lost its flower in men. 


Ev’'n the ancient pastime offers 
Scanty resrit< and relief 

To a few greyheaded golfers 
From anxiety or grief. 


For the rest, young whippersnappers, 

Freed from classics, “‘ maths,” or “stinks,” 
Stout Glaswegian dames and flappers, 

Now monopolize the links. 


These I envy not my neighbour, 
As I do his little maids 
Who assiduously labour 
With their buckets and their spades, 


Freshened by the cool, caressing 
Breeze from off the Black Isle’s shore, 
And, by childhood’s crowning blessing, 
Knowing nothing of the war— 


War, where Nature is inverted, 
And the sire outlives his sons, 

And the noblest have deserted 
Home and wife and little ones, 


Far it seems, the din of battle, 
From this clover-scented land, 

Where the children play and prattle 
Hour by hour upon the strand. 


Yet across the Firth, unresting 
In their vigil night and day, 
You may see destroyers questing 

Only six short miles away ; 


Hear the sirens weirdly hooting, 
Drone of seaplanes, boom of guns, 

When the sailors practise shooting 
At a mark in lieu of Huns. 


Daylight wanes; behind the Souters® 
Robed in flame the sun goes down, 

And the band of health-recruiters 
Seek their quarters in the town. 


Soon the stars begin to glitter, 
And the night is kind and fair, 
Bringing sleep, the magic knitter 
Of the ravelled sleeve of care. C. L. G. 








publication. 





* The Souters or Sutors, rocks at the entrance to Cromarty, 
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WALTER BAGEHOT.* 

WHEN a successful novelist may reasonably expect to attain 
the dignity of a complete edition after he has been a dozen 
years or so before the public, it is surprising that we have 
had to wait so long for an adequate set of the works of 
Walter Bagehot. Up to the present we have been compelled 
to levy copies from the “Silver Library” and the “Inter- 
national Scientific Series,” and to fill up the muster with odd 
volumes from no series at all. Now at last we have a uniform 
edition, well printed and indexed, and including Mrs. Bar- 
rington’s “Life,” which is indispensable for reference as to 
the facts of his career. But the new edition has better claims 
on our regard than its satisfactory form: it contains more 
Bagehot than we ever had before, and any one who loves 
literature will inevitably want all the Bagehot he can get. 

The new matter in these volumes is chiefly composed of 
essays reprinted from the Economist and the monthly reviews, 
and is concerned for the most part with those questions of 
political science and finance which were the main business and 
interest of Bagehot’s life. This was the field in which his 
reputation during his lifetime was made. “Better than any 
of your literary things, Bagehot,” said Greg about an Econo- 
mist article. It was his pamphlet on Parliamentary Reform 
that first brought him into public notice; Chancellors of the 
Exchequer called upon him for expert advice continually; he 
invented the Treasury bills which helped us to tide over the 
crisis of last year. On such subjects his opinion was authori- 
tative. He interpreted the functions of the Bank of England 
and prescribed the due limits of its action, and, despite con- 
temporary opposition to his views, on his principles the Bank 
has since been regulated. While the orthodox political 
economy of his day has been so undermined by opponents 
like Ruskin and modified by supporters like Professor Mar- 
shall that hardly any of its theories preserve their original 
clarity of outline, Bagehot’s work remains as substantial as 
on the day it was written. Apart from the consequences 
resulting from the increased use of cheques in modern 
commerce (which Bagehot duly foresaw), Lombard Street 
requires little but the addition of more recent figures to bring 
it absolutely up to date. Similarly in his political writings, 
The English Constitution is the groundwork from which 
all modern publicists start. When, in recent years, the 
struggle between the aristocratic and the democratic elements 
in the nation familiarized our daily journalists with 
the idea that we had a Constitution, it was to Bagehot 
they all turned to find out what it was. They were wise 
in their generation, for no man was ever better fitted 
to analyse and expound the delicate compromise between 
symmetry of theory and efficiency of practice upon 
which the government of our country ultimately rests. 
His gift of imaginative vision helped him to penetrate into 
the finest complexities of political mechanism ; while his habit 
of constant reference to actuality saved him from the fate of 
the theorist whose logic is always struggling to get away from 
his facts. 

“ The course of daily business” was ever present to Bagehot’s 
thought. When Ricardo or Fawcett spoke of “capitalists,” 
he conjured up “a grave man on the Coal Exchange”; when 
Mr. Gladstone quoted “the voice of the people,” Bagehot 
instinctively thought of “a wooden-faced man in spectacles ” 
or “the bald-headed man on the back of the omnibus.” He 
never used phrases without a vivid sense of their meaning; 
and this fact alone would have lifted him above economists, 
like McCulloch, who used words as if they were algebraic 
symbols. To them the Money Market must have seemed 
like the Fortunate Isles. It comes nearest their dream of 
Heaven; it is sensitive to all influences; its movements have 
little of the viscosity of-retail trade; within its bounds 
capital is almost perfectly fluid and competition nearly 
quite free. Nowhere else have so few allowances to be 
made for the friction of life, and in no other part of 
political economy is the temptation to ignore minor dis- 
turbances so tempting. Yet it was in this paradise of 
theory that Bagehot so steadily insisted on making all the 








* The Works and Lise of Waiter Bagehot. Edited by Mrs, Bussell Barrington. 
2 vols. 


London: Longmans and Co, [£3 15s, net.) 








allowances and overlooking none of the disturban 
it was this steady insistence that kept him clear of materia) 
error. The dumb sagacity of the banker’s parlour was 
the standard by which he corrected his conclusions, When 
the business man diverged from the theorist, he was alwa; 
willing to believe that the theorist was wrong; for he not on} 
understood but admired the inarticulate common-sense of th, 
everyday world. He did not prefer dulness to intelligence 
as Leslie Stephen seemed to think he did. He had no love fo, 
stupidity for its own sake. But, like Edmund Burke ang 
Cardinal Newman, he appreciated the value of the experience 
of the race which is latent in “the crust of custom.” He felt 
it to be of greater importance than the brilliant guesses of 
individual thinkers. His interest in metaphysics had the 
same practical character; it was not confined to speculation, 
When he was in Paris in 1851 he helped to put up the 
barricades, although his sympathies were all with the party 
that was bent on pulling barricades down; and this simply 
because he believed that the interests of truth were most 
served by allowing every side to present its case to the best 
advantage. He advocated toleration because it worked. 

The qualities of mind that gave permanent value to his 
political and financial writings come out even more clearly in 
his literary and biographical studies. His realizing faculty 
made him see men where previous critics had only seen 
authors. He was probably the first mid-Victorian to whom 
it occurred that Adam Smith was neither a creed nor an 
institution but a fellow-creature. He could illuminate the 
human being beneath the arid statesman in Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, and it needed no effort on his part to 
discern more in Shakespeare than a great literary tradition, 
At the same time, his power of imagination gave him a 
sympathetic insight into characters the most remote from his 
own. He is at home in the atmosphere of Hartley Coleridge, 
wherein the whole world, including the visionary himself, 
might conceivably be only something in the Red King's 
dream. In his sketch of Arthur Hugh Clough he enters the 
backwash of a great religious movement, and shows how 
intimate he is with the reaction from over-strained spiritual 
tension. His biographical essays are a picture gallery of souls, 
Pale souls like Cowper’s, vulgar souls like Brougham’s, 
enthusiastic souls like Gladstone’s, tired souls like Clough’s 
—they were all acceptable to his eager interest. Given thata 
man’s thoughts were real thoughts, his emotions real emotions, 
even if only his dreams were real dreams, Bagelot could get 
into mental touch with him; shams alone he could not tolerate. 
He was not so suspicious of cant as was Leslie Stephen, who 
thought there was a good deal of humbug about everything, 
and deducted twenty per cent. at sight off all fine sentiments 
asa matter of routine; but when Bagehot thought the core 
and essence of a man were artificial his sympathy became 
imperfect. His estimate of Disraeli is neither so kindly nor 
so judicial as his estimate of Gladstone; and the formalism 
of Gibbon’s character blinded him to certain merits of 
Gibbon’s work. 

Bagehot’s passion for actuality inevitably influenced his 
style. “The secret of style,” he says himself, “is to 
write like a human being,” and in that he never failed. 
What he aimed at was effectiveness of statement; 80 
long as he could put a fine edge on his thought, 
so long as the word was right to make it bite deep 
into the mind, he cared little for the secondary graces of 
harmony and cadence. He once observed that his own early 
style affected him “like the jogging of a cart without springs 
over a rough road”; and although he overstates the case, the 
remark indicates his cardinal defect. Music had no charm 
for him, and his faulty ear impaired his sense of prose rhythm. 
The melodic triumphs of a Newman or a Stevenson were 
beyond his scope. Nor had he, like Macaulay, a first-class 
eye for the strategy of print; his finest things often lie hid in 
the inner folds of a paragraph instead of occupying the salient 
positions where they would command attention. A careless 
reader who expects to find the best goods in the shop-window 
will easily miss the cream of Bagehot. His unique skill lay 
in picking the exact phrase appropriate to a particular idea. 
His range of epithet is catholic and his choice all but unerring. 
Compare him with a pedestrian artist like Gibbon and his 
superiority is evident. The momentum of Gibbon’s heavy 
style kept his literary engine going long after the steam bad 
died out of its boiler. When his energy flags his adjectives 
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tarn mechanical at once; courtiers automatically become 
“obeequious ” and prelates “ haughty.” Bagehot’s style does 
pot allow sound to govern sense ; bis sentences are never jaded ; 

ou can see the alert brain at work behind every one of them. 
His happiest passages are as final in their way as Words- 
worth’s verse. You feel that a literary problem has been 
completely solved, and that nobody need ever trouble about 
doing that again. 

But, after all, when we think of Bagehot it is his humour 
that we remember first. It was his most opulent quality; it 
pervades and vitalizes his entire work; it steals out in the 
most unexpected places, “like a furry cub” for a run and aroll 
over. He had no need to economize his stock, like some 
modern authors, who signal their jokes as far ahead as an 
express train; you can see them coming three paragraphs off. 
Bagehot’s fun was too spontaneous for such elaborate pre- 
paration; you have not to wait for the explosion as if you 
were watching a lighted squib. He had enough to equip a 
dozen men, and it is always pungent, but never acrid. It was 
an integral part of his thought. It sharpens his points and 
elinches his arguments. It entices you into his driest sub- 
jects and illuminates his most difficult theories. Carlyle’s 
humour was harsh and Leslie Stephen’s sour; to both it was 
a stumbling-block, often tripping up their judgments with the 
snare of cynicism: but Bagehot’s humour was a part of his 
wisdom. Without it he would hardly have been so safe a 
guide, certainly not so delightful a companion. 





AN INTERPRETATION OF THE RUSSIAN 
PEOPLE.* 


Sir D. Macxenzre Wattaceg, who contributes an intro- 
duction to Professor Wiener’s Interpretation of the Russian 
People, qualifies his praise of the author's “remarkable 
objectivity and impartiality” by one caution. He has not, he 
says, “fully recognized the all-important part which the 
autocratic power has played in the historic development of 
the nation,” and, as a consequence of this omission, “ when 
criticizing severely the mistakes committed by the Government 
in recent years he has failed to make due allowance for the 
difficulties with which it has had to contend.” In this 
respect “he is evidently still a Russian doctrinaire of the 
revolutionary type.” There are some sentences, however, 
towards the end of a chapter on “The Intellectuals and the 
People” which may fairly be taken as a record of his con- 
version :— 

‘Just when the people, wearied with endless persecutions, were 

lapsing into a period of resignation, the challenge given by the 
Hohenzollern-Hapsburgs to the Slavic world reunited the Russian 
people as nothing has done since the days of Napoleon. We have 
the strange phenomenon that liberals exiled by the Tsar for tho 
first time recognize the salutary effect of the autocratic Govern- 
ment, that the anarchist Kropotkin joyfully chronicles the 
unanimous hatred of all the classes in Russia for militaristic 
Germany, and that Burtsev, an arch-enemy of the autocracy, 
returns to Russia and begs to be allowed to fight for his country 
against the German invader. What the Russian Government has 
been unable to do for one hundred years that Germany has pro- 
duced in a few weeks.” 
Moreover, Professor Wiener accurately appreciates—far more 
a.curately, indeed, than some English Radicals—the reason of 
this wonderful change. “The nation is behind the Govern- 
ment because it is perfectly clear that the Prussian autocracy, 
in case of victory, would be a source of far greater danger 
to the Russian people than the tyranny of the Romanovs. 
Under the Germans all possibility of real liberty would 
vanish for a century.” 

Notwithstanding this unqualified recognition of the place 
which the autocratic Government, in spite of its many errors, 
holds in the heart of the Russian people, Professor Wiener 
Coes not give the true reason why it has outlived so many 
attempts to upset it. He finds the explanation in the 
severity with which one insurrection after another has been 
suppressed. He should rather have looked for it in the means 
by which the authors of these insurrections sought to gain 
their end. Assassination by dynamite has the fatal drawback 
of making those who resort to it more odious than the Govern- 
ment against which it is directed, and in Russia it has usually 
been employed just when a change for the better seemed on the 

* An Interpretation of the Russian People. By Leo Wiener. With an Intro- 
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point of being introduced. Alexander II. was murdered on the 
very day on whick he had finally consented to a large scheme 
of reform. He had not been deterred from this policy by two 
attempts on his life, and all that was wanting to ensure its 
success was that the Tsar should be permitted to live. 
Probably it was the consciousness of this that directed the 
bomb that killed him. To the true Anarchist the destruc- 
tion of Governments is immeasurably dearer than the improve- 
ment of them. He regards political institutions as so many 
intolerable fetters upon his individual freedom. But that 
feeling is not shared by any large number of people, and the 
better his purpose is understood the less way it makes. Pro- 
fessor Wiener seems unable to condemn these methods, though 
he sees clearly that they lead to nothing. He has an hereditary 
love for the Russian “ Intellectuals,” but he is convinced that 
“universal education and culture are not the panacea for all 
evils that we have assumed them to be till now.” Nothing 
can be better than his description of the condition to which 
they have brought Germany. “The State fosters the highest 
culture, and the representatives of culture slave for the glory 
of the State—this is the magic circle in which the German 
mind moves. This interaction of State and culture has pro- 
duced a splendid shell of which the kernel is atrophied. The 
personal will is gone and its owner is a pliable instrument in 
the hands of the powers that be.” The chapter from which 
this extract is taken contains a very interesting sketch of the 
history of the Intelligentsya. It is written with a singular 
mixture of admiration and contempt. Professor Wiener 
maintains that the Intellectuals have been better than their 
professions. When they started to convert the Russians they 
“claimed to be actuated by atheistic and materialistic prin- 
ciples,” whereas in reality “they were noble, self-sacrificing, 
deeply religious idealists. .. . They had the faith and fervour 
of Christian martyrs, and a future free Russia will count them 
among her saints.” Unfortunately, however true this may 
have been in the first instance, it did not long remain true. 
Their propaganda was to be carried on “by means of a 
destructive and terroristic activity.” This was to consist in 
“the assassination of influential members of the Govern- 
ment,” and their creed was immediately displayed in action in 
the case of Alexander II. It is only just to Professor Wiener 
to add that, much as he admires the Intelligentsya, he does 
not blame the Government for suppressing them. “ Not 
even a constitutional régime would for a minute have allowed 
a small band of men to try to impose a socialistic structure 
of society upon the unwilling and unprepared masses.” 
Indeed, “ what is saving Russia to-day from being swamped 
by the present German peril is the survival of the Government 
as a strong arm of the people.” He only accuses the Govern- 
ment of exceptional stupidity in not honestly giving the nation 
“constitutional guarantees.” He makes no allowance for the 
circumstances in which they had to act. Demands for reform 
which are punctuated by bombs are naturally met in the same 
temper in which they are put forward. The Russian Anarchists 
did not wait for an answer; they took the negative for granted 
and seized their weapons. The one occasion when they 
adopted a different method was that which brought them 
their solitary success. Professor Wiener speaks of the 
changes made ten years ago as “a Revolutionary fiasco.” It 
may be true that the third Duma “represents but a shadow 
of the constitutional guarantees promulgated in 1905,” but it 
is a shadow witha solid substance behiadit. Sir D. Mackenzie 
Wallace says of it that, “notwithstanding its constitutional 
limitations, its inherent defects, and its youthful errors, it has 
made a great advance in the direction of constitutional govern- 
ment.” To have effected this is no slight merit on the part of 
an autocracy making its first attempt at self-improvement. 
We have dwelt at some length on this part of Professor 
Wiener’s volume, because for many years Englishmen gained 
most of their ideas about Russia from the writings of a 
great novelist. Turgenev, though supreme as an artist, 
cannot be regarded as a wholly unprejudiced witness, 
especially as so large a part of his life was spent away 
from Russia. We have at last learned that there are aspects 
of the question which are not to be understood from reading 
only Fathers and Sons or Virgin Soil. Russia is not simply 
an unformed mass waiting to be set on fire by a Nihilist 
spark. Her peasantry have shown qualities hitherto an- 
known to us. Their simple devotion to their country and 
their Sovereign, their readiness to sacrifice everything in the 
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cause of which to them the Tsar is the impersonation, have 
come upon us like a revelation. This is not meant as a warning 
not to read Professor Wiener’s book; it is only a reminder 
not to forget the “flaw” of which Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace 
speaks. 

Upon another feature of much that has been written about 
Russia Professor Wiener offers a useful caution. He takes, 
as an example of much of the criticism passed on the 
Russian people by foreigners, a book of Dr. E, J. Dillon’s 
published nearly a quarter of a century ago. It is a sad fact, 
he says, that there is not one of the writer's statements “ that 
can be gainsaid, not an accusation that is not true in itself.” 
What fault can be found with a description of which this 
can be said? Just this: it is accurate so far as it goes, and 
no further. It “fails to give a true insight into the Russian 
soul, because the likeness is too photographic to be just, too 
much based on the striking vices to represent the imper- 
ceptible and all-pervading virtues.” Thus, while in no country 
was drunkenness so visible as in Russia before the recent 
action of the Tsar, it is still true that “there is four times 
as much pure alcohol consumed in England, and nearly six 
times as much in France, as in Russia.” The explanation is 
that the drunkenness which formerly so astonished travellers 
was all that there was. There was nothing going on behind 
the scenes. “In Russia the drunken peasant wallows in the 
gutter, while elsewhere the tongue is unloosed in snug ale- 
houses, smoke-filled rathskellers, and sumptuous cabarets. 
. . » In Russia drunkenness is drunkenness pure and simple, 
an abhorrence to native and foreigner alike.” A similar 
distinction is drawn in reference to dishonesty, commercial 
and political, and to sexual immorality. Of these and similar 
charges it is to be remembered that they are all brought by 
Russians themselves, and that, while the unreserved frankness 
of the Slav “ may have its beneficent effect at home,” it “ needs 
a correction before it can be safely used by an outsider.” 
We have not space to deal with Professor Wiener’s enlighten- 
ing chapters on Russian literature, art, and music. We can 
but hope that the one on literature will further stimulate 
English and Scottish publishers to give us good translations 
of really important Russian books. 





THE LIFE OF BARNAVE.* 


Miss Brapsy’s volumes, besides being full of interest and 
attraction for the general reader, will be found of the highest 
value by those who care to make a special study of the earlier 
and less familiarly known years of the Revolution. The book 
is a history of the Constituent Assembly quite as much as a 
biography of the young Deputy from Grenoble, one of the 
many Southerners who made the Revolution, and who, except- 
ing Mirabeau, the greatest of that fiery band, was perhaps the 
most leading spirit in the Assembly. It was Barnave’s position 
there which first drew Miss Bradby’s attention to him: for it 
must be confessed that history has not, till now, found a very 
distinguished niche for the orator who is best known by what 
his admiring biographer describes as “a slip”; those memor- 
able words after the barbarous murders of Foulon and Berthier 
by the Paris mob—“ ce sang était-il donc si pur?” It is true 
that Barnave afterwards regretted the words, “forced from 
him,” as he said, by the tone of Lally-Tollendal in proposing 
a proclamation against disorder which might have checked the 
course of the Revolution; and no such small disasters were 
worth that. But they were words not to be forgotten. “ Never, 
perhaps,” says Miss Bradby, “has so much ado been made 
over one sentence.” But the effect at the moment, and not 
only among Barnave’s strongest opponents, was to stamp him 
with a character for hardness, to say the least, and to give him 
a clear standpoint among the extremists of the Assembly. 
“Before this time I had not met with any hatred,” was 
Barnave’s own rather naif remark. Among the writers who 
have pointed out a more serious consequence is M. Madelin, 
one of the most modern and brilliant historians of the Revolu- 
tion. Those words, he says, described by admirers of the time 
as “worthy of a Roman,” taught the country as a whole the 
terrible lesson “qu'il y avait dans la nation un sang impur 
qu’on pouvait répandre.” And of such a doctrine the Terror 
was a natural consequence. 

Barnave’s position among his contemporaries was an 
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anomalous one. His character and the impression he made 
on friends and foes had an element of mystery and an 
apparent inconsistency which has gained him little favour 
from either side. He was, in fact, something of a puzzle; 
as such, Miss Bradby has set herself to find him out, and to 
his great advantage, for she is not only equipped with exact 
knowledge, remarkable industry, and untiring perseverance, 
but has an enthusiasm for the Revolution in general, and the 
work of the Constituent Assembly in particular, which pre. 
disposes her strongly in favour of its leaders. Having 
brushed aside those famous words and satisfied herself that 
Barnave had “no blood upon his hands”—Lord Acton, 
certainly an impartial writer, did not agree here—Miss 
Bradby proceeds to clear her hero from the “ calumnies” of his 
own side as to his change of opinions after the return from 
Varennes, and to discredit those Royalist writers, such as 
Mme. Campan, who took on themselves to describe his con. 
fidences with the Queen and resultant treason to his own 
party. We are not at all concerned to defend Mme 
Campan, whose Memoirs are anything but trustworthy; but 
plainly Barnave, unlike the conceited vulgarian Pétion, 
behaved like a gentleman during that terrible drive; and it 
is surely no matter for surprise if an honourable and candid 
young man had his eyes opened on that occasion to the noble- 
ness, as well as the pathetic helplessness, of the unlucky 
Royal family. Nor is it very strange, though much to his 
credit, if—however false all stories of secret negotiations with 
the Court—Barnave the Jacobin, like Mirabeau before him, 
began in that summer of 1791 to feel that the Revolution had 
gone far enough, that destruction must end and restoration 
begin, if the shadow of a coming anarchy were not to fall on 
the nation. The Assembly, with all its unpractical and 
doctrinaire absurdities, was near extinction. Barnave and his 
friends had let loose the flood that was to overwhelm France 
and themselves. It was too late for a restored Monarchy, 
however constitutional; the best King France ever had could 
not have reigned now. As for Louis XVI. himself, one cannot 
too strongly dwell on the fact, ignored by so many writers, 
but still a fact, that he ceased practically to be King of 
France, and became, largely by his own fault, a mere puppet 
in the hands of the Revolution, on October 6th, 1789. This 
fact is not acknowledged by those—Miss Bradby is among 
them—whose theories necessitate a Royal traitor as well as a 
scapegoat. Louis was the second: he could not, either from 
circumstances or his own character, have been the first. One 
can understand that the true state of the case was not so 
evident to people at the time; vision was limited, if only by 
the smoke of controversy. But this is clearing away now, 
especially in France, in the light of present-day knowledge 
and impartiality. However, these are matters on which two 
schools of opinion will probably exist to the end. 

It is to Barnave’s credit, whatever view we may take of his 
responsibility, that he did his best in the autumn of 1791 “io 
devise props for the damaged throne,” in the vain hope of 
strengthening and preserving the Constitution of which 
monarchy, however weakened and humbled, seemed a neces- 
sary part. His misgivings as to the past and the future of 
the Revolution are plainly to be read in the letters and speeches 
which Miss Bradby’s book lays open to us, probably for the 
first time in English. It was in those last months of his public 
life that he wrote :— 

“ Perhaps, after having started the movement, we ought to have 

thought sooner of checking it; after having brought about that 
weakening of the springs of public power which was necessary to 
change its organization, we should have shown more haste to 
restore their strength to them and to constitute them more 
vigorously. . . . The task which would have been easy for it [the 
Constituent Assembly] to carry out is still possible to its suc- 
cessors, but they must make haste, they must not wait till most 
of the sincere and virtuous friends of liberty and the laws have 
been discouraged and the fight is only between the abettors of 
licence and the slaves of authority.” 
It would be unfair to Barnave to attribute these words of 
regret and warning to the personal influence of the Court. 
They might indeed have been stronger, but they show very 
little self-deception as to the work of that Assembly, which 
must have seemed futile enough afterwards to many an 
honest man who took part in it. 

The study of Barnave’s career, and of the mind and prin- 
ciples that guided it, through the medium of these letters an l 
speeches, from the first enthusiasm of 1789 to the final retir-- 
ment from public life in the early days of 1792, renders it 
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ible to understand why neither side has been able to make 
a hero of him; why he was detested by Royalists and by 
Republicans ; distrusted by keen observers and wise lovers of 
liberty and order, such as Mallet du Pan i described at one 
time as a terrible member of the Jacobin triumvirate, at 
another as a Royalist rallié. One may repeat, it is not sur- 
prisin that Miss Bradby, with her deep interest in the earlier 
developments of the Revolution, should have felt the attrac- 
tion of this elusive young man, and should have succeeded, as 
she has certainly done, in proving the honesty and sincerity of 
the short political career which brought him to the scaffold. 
“The pity of it,” says M. Madelin—* que ce Romain connaitra, 
trois ans apres, le calvaire de Foulon.” 

Barnave left Paris in January, 1792. He was arrested at 
Grenoble in August, accused, with his friend Lameth and 
others, of “having conspired against the Constitution, the 
general safety of the State, and the liberty and sovereignty of 
the French nation.” He was kept in prison, at Grenoble and 
elsewhere, till November, 1793, when he was removed to Paris, 
and his trial and condemnation followed almost immediately. 
The account of his trial is a striking illustration, if such be 
needed, of the temper of mind of those few men to whom the 
“contemptible weakness”—Barnave’s own words—of the 
Legislative Assembly had committed the Government and the 
destinies of France. 








THE LONG RETREAT.* 

Mr. ArnoLpD Graves has done well to trust to doggerel 
boldly and explicitly in this attempt to describe the emotions 
of a British soldier in the earlier stages of the war. Easy 
thought and easy rhyming are matched by language on the 
soldier’s own model. Mr. Rudyard Kipling exhibited the 
soldier's routine, passions, and grousings by means of 
inspired doggerel. The lyrical quality of Mr. Kipling’s 
soldier verses is not emulated here. We have the doggerel 
of narrative eomewhat in the style of Mr. Masefield, though 
here again the comparison is by no means exact, for the 
transcendental beauty of many of Mr. Masefield’s images is not 
a part of Mr. Graves’s aim. Somewhere between the two 
styles Mr. Graves has worked with notable success, and we 
could only wish that there were much more of this doggerel- 
narrative poem. It is a very brief account of a long and 
various retreat. There is no doubt that Mr. Graves has 
chosen the right medium for vigour, vividness, and directness. 
This is specially true of the narrative; the isolated verses at 
the end of the book (with the exception of the uncompro- 
mising little allocution called “Right or Wrong,” which 
must have been written in its own way or not at all) 
might have been written equally well in another manner. 
But all are rousing efforts—not written with any tolerance 
for fine shades of argument, but in the right way for recruit- 
ing the crowd. Doggerel may so easily be a tiresome failure 
that it is a pleasure to call attention to the work of one who 
produces real effects with it. It was said of the General 
Election of 1840 that it was won by doggerel, and if we 
are not mistaken Browning was as much pleased by an 
ingenious doggerel line as by a beautiful verse. In any case, 
oue need never look beyond Lear for the justification and 
triumph of doggerel. Nor need any one apologize for singing 
a hero in doggerel. 

We conclude from Mr. Graves’s metaphors that the soldier 
into whose mouth he puts the verse was equally familiar with 
football, cricket, hunting, racing, and prize-fighting—a rather 
compendious range of knowledge for a private. But the 
metaphors succeed, and that is the only thing that matters. 
To our mind, nothing in the book is so good as the really 
excellent episode called “Holding the Bridge.” It tells how 
the mine placed under a bridge in order to blow it up and 
impede the Germans failed to go off, and how nine sappers 
retarned under a terrible fire to replace the electric wire. 
First the Captain advanced alone and was blown to smithereens. 
Then the Lieutenant tried and was riddled like a sieve :— 

“And next the Sergeant had his try, 
He didn’t seem the least bit shy, 
He didn’t dodge, he didn’t duck, 
But marched straight on till he was struck. 


He didn’t lie down like a lamb, 
But died, God bless him! shouting ‘ Damn!’ 
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Then one with two stripes, two with one, 
Then three without, like red shanks run, 
But one and all of them were copped, 
And down upon the race-course dropped ; 
And we were done, as nigh’s could be, 
For that left only one, you see. 


And he was cute as a pet fox, 

He didn’t step out of hie box, 

But squatted till the Klucking Hen, 
Thinking all safe, sent on his men; 
Then stripped his body to his pelt, 

And drawing tighter in his belt, 

And pulling himself close together, 

He raced all out, just hell for leather, 
Straight for the bridge. Oh! it was prime! 
Clocking the course in even time. 

The German bullets round him spin 

As thick as hail, they shaved his chin, 
They drew a tooth, they singed his hair, 
They cut his nails, Gawdstrewth, I swear 
No sharpshooter could draw a bead 

On one with such a turn of speed: 

For all our lives it was a race 

Across that open gun-swept space, 

Both armies breathless looking on, 

But bless his heart! our Sapper won, 


He was a daisy—that’s no flattery : 
He waited till a German battery 

Was on the bridge ; and then he pressed 
The button of his bomb. I’m blessed! 
But with a fizz, a bang, a flare, 

Up went the bridge into the air, 

With gun and horse and Bombardier. 
From out our ranks a mighty cheer, 
That almost drowned the guns, arose: 
To hear the row you might suppose 

It wasa match; and we had kicked 
The winning goal, and Albion licked.” 


We hope Mr. Graves will continue. A longer narrative as 
good as “Holding the Bridge” would be among the war 
literature likely to survive. 





THE SPORT OF COLLECTING.® 

Sir Martin Conway is a fortunate man. He began his 
collecting at a time when there were still possibilities of 
finding real old masters in back-streets of Italian towns. In 
the “eighties” every obscure early painter had not been 
hunted down and ruthlessly written about by critics. Sir 
Martin began his operations at Milan under two incomparably 
good conditions. One was the high spirit of the enthusiust 
who saw in every back-street the chance of running to 
earth a masterpiece; the other was the friendship of both 
Morelli and Frizzoni, who were on the spot to give advice. 
It was indeed Morelli who started Sir Martin on the hunt, and 
this is how the chase began :— 

“One day, when I was in his [Morelli’s} apartment and he was 
discoursing upon painting, illustrating his remarks by reference 
to his own collection of pictures, now the property of the city of 
Bergamo, he suddenly broke off to say: ‘'l'he only way really to 
get a thorough knowledge of the old painters is to collect pictures. 
You ought to begin at once.’ ‘Collect pictures,’ I said, ‘ that’s 
very easy to recommend; but how am I going to pay for them?’ 
‘ That’s not difficult,’ he replied; ‘they are cheap enough, if you 
know how to look for them and where to find them. If you were 
to find a previously unknown Raphael, the chances are you could 
buy it for a hundred francs. Anyhow, you must begin collecting 
at once.’ ‘And, please, where and how am I to begin?’ ‘ Well,’ 
he answered, ‘I will tell you how to begin. You have been study- 
ing the Milanese school very closely during the last few weeks, 
and by now you know the paintings and style of most of tho 
artists. There is Vincenzio Foppa, for instance. Very few 
pictures by him are known, and yet he must have painted plenty, 
and probably several exist which have not yet been identified. Begin 
by going to all the small dealers’ shops in Milan and see if you 
can’t find a forgotten Foppa in some dark corner; and by way of 
stimulus, I will bet you 20 francs that you don’t find one, though 
I think it quite possible that you may.’” 

So the ball was set rolling. But Milan revealed no Foppas; 
the net was cast wider, and Breecia was searched. The hunt 
began with the auspicious finding of one Luigi, who was 
accustomed to conduct collectors, and who had been the 
means of revealing that curious series of decorative portraits 
now scattered over the world, nine of which are at 
South Kensington. Luigi declared that he could take the 
stranger to visit a certain Nobile Angelo Mignani, an 
artist who bought old pictures. Nobile Angelo lived in 
a house crammed with old things. The pictures he restored 
himself, and Sir Martin pronounces him to be the worst 
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restorer that ever lived. Downstairs were the rejuve- 
nated works gaudily repainted, on upper stories those 
awaiting destruction. At last, on the top floor, amid an 
incredible mass of bad pictures, “there at the far end, leaning 
against the wall, with a number of smaller predella panels 
against it, I beheld the top half of a small Madonna picture, 
and the face of the Virgin was the face of a Foppa and no 
other.” So the triumphant collector issued from the house 
with Luigi carrying the spoil wrapped in an old newspaper. 
The critics at Milan were satisfied, and the picture was ordered 
to be cleaned, for nothing but the Virgin’s face had escaped 
the hand of the restorer. Now arose the question what would 
be found under the successive coats of modern paint. Would 
a hopelessly damaged panel emerge? Here was a further 
excitement of the sport when Professor Cavenaghi, the 
greatest living restorer, began his work. Golden curls came 
off a child’s head, disclosing a red cap beneath. ‘“ The most 
extraordinary [thing] was the landscape. Four successive 
landscapes there were, one on the top of another. Three came 
off without resistance, and disclosed the original beneath in 
perfect preservation... . Foppa’s own paint was as hard 
as enamel,” Finally, the picture emerged intact, except 
for one or two small injuries in unimportant places no 
larger than threepenny-bits. Against this success in the 
removal of repaints must be cited the case of the Madonna 
which was bought in the hopes that below much daubing 
would be found a masterpiece. But this was not the case, 
for the original work was much worse than the restoration. 
The dealer from whom the picture had been boaght took it 
back again, saying that a very small sum would suffice to 
restore it! 

Several more successes are recorded from North Italy— 
among them another Foppa, a very remarkable one; and, 
to judge by the photograph in the book, an exquisite little 
picture by Lotto. This Venetian had a most sensitive and 
poetic temperament, but an incomplete technical equipment. 
So beautiful is this picture that at first sight Morelli 
thought it might be a Giorgione. The charm of the work 
is in the landscape, a low light on the horizon seen through 
trees. 

If the successes were many, there were also chases which 
ended in disaster, and some of these Sir Martin records with 
great spirit and humour. There was, for instance, a breath- 
less run over the hills of the Brianza, the region between the 
two arms of the Jake of Como. Here a statue, as old as the 
statues on Milan Cathedral, report said, and as fine as any 
of them, was hunted backwards and forwards, and finally run 
to earth in the church tower at Bellagio :— 

“ Next day I was early on hand in a regular fever of impatience, 
which I did my best to hide. The sacristan was forthcoming, and 
the key. We entered the tower and mounted what seemed inter- 
minable steps. The old fellow was very garrulous and full of 
praise of his treasure, but I paid little attention to him, as in a 
moment I should be able to see for myself. We came to the door 
of the bell-chamber, and the lock would not open. The key was 
tried one way and another. Much kicking and banging followed. 
They were just going to send for a locksmith when the door 
gave way, and we entered a pitch-dark place. I could dimly 
discern something standing upright in the far corner. As I was 
making my way towards it the shutters opened, and a burst of 
sunlight illumined the vast moustache of another figure of Victor 
Emmanuel.” 

Sir Martin’s great find must be told in his own words. He 
was delayed at Biarritz while on a motor tour :— 

“T hada passionate desire to go to St. Jean de Luz, but next day 
something occurred to prevent our start, and took us to the 
garage instead. At last after lunch the third day we succeeded 
in starting, and gaily ran about five miles. Then bang !—a tyre 
burst, and we had to halt and put on another. That punctured, 
and so dida third. I was for turning back. I said, ‘We are not 
intended to get to St. Jean de Luz. It’s just as well to bow to 
the decrees of Fate first as last.’ But my wife said,‘ No. You've 
had a queer and apparently insensate desire to go to this place, 
and go we must. ‘There’s something for us there, and we've just 
got to go and get it.’ So we travelled slowly on, with only somo 
perilously old tubes on our wheels, expecting every moment that 
our last tyre would burst and we should be left stranded. That 
did not happen. We presently reached St. Jean de Luz and pro- 
ceeded to investigate the dealers’ shops. There were one or two 
in the main street, and they contained nothing worth looking at. 
I said, ‘ Let us have some tea and go back to the hotel.’ My wife 
said, ‘No; there must be another shop. I am certain there is 
something for us in this place.’ So we turned down a side street 
and came out on a flat expanse leading off to the sea. ‘ What 
nonsense it is,’ I said, ‘ to be looking for anticas here! You might 
as well dig for them in the sand.” An old fisherwoman, or 
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somo one of that class, appeared, and I was bidden to ask her 
whether there was not an antica-shop hereabouts. The notion of 
asking her seemed to me absurd. What could an old fisherwoman 
know of such things, and who on earth would dream of keeping 
an antica-shop in such a neighbourhood—off the track of Visitors, 
and in the midst of a fishing population? However, lam nothing 
if nct docile,so I pursued the old woman and asked my question. 
‘Yes,’ she replied. ‘Just round that corner there is a house 
where they sell all sorts of old things; you will have no difficulty 
in finding it.’ Round the corner we went, and there was a 
house with the door open. Through it we could see the glitter of 
brass, the chaos of old furniture, and pictures on the walls, | 
entered amidst the usual rubbish, and was about to go out again 
and say there was nothing, when I saw an open door at the end 
of the room, and through it I could look into a room beyond, 
My attention was instantly arrested by two pictures hanging 
high up ona wall at the farthest end of that. I did not move 
or speak, but kept the corner of my eye on those pictures while 
occupied with objects close at hand. The pictures were quite far 
away and the light was poor, but there was no doubt that we were 
close to something very good. I went out to my wife and said. 
‘In the far corner of the second room are two Venetian pictures 
which just might be Carpaccios. Don’t seem to look at them, 
but come in and let’s look at everything else.’ When we cams 
near them I felt my heart thumping within me likes piston. [ 
whispered that they were early Giorgiones, and that we must 
certainly buy them at any price. Finally, we had them taken 
down and placed in our hands, one after the other, the last things 
we looked at. It is hard under such circumstances to hide one's 
emotions, but we succeeded. A price was quoted—thank goodness 
moderate. The purchase was made then and there.” 


Here indeed was a discovery, for the pictures were recognized 
by students of Giorgione as probably the earliest existing 
paintings by the master. Most strange, too, was the coincidence 
that when Sir Martin was buying these pictures M. Monneret 
de Villard was inquiring for them in Italy. He had found 
a manuscript catalogue of the Albarelli collection in Verona 
in 1815 with outline drawings of these two pictures, which 
were attributed to Carpaccio. M. de Villard recognized the 
compositions as early Giorgiones, and sought for the originals, 
and was enabled to include photographs of them in the book 
on the master he was just publishing. But the final con- 
firmation took place in the studio of Cavenaghi in Milan, 
where the great restorer placed them side by side on an easel 
with the Bergamo “ Orpheus and Eurydice,” which had been 
under his care, remarking: “ You see, either of those might 
be a piece cut out of the other.” 

We have not space to record Sir Martin’s final acquisition, 
which fell into his lap from an advertisement he put into the 
Times—not a Giorgione, but a mediaeval castle in Kent. How 
it was restored and rendered habitable, and how delightfully 
warm and dry its thick walls made it to live in, we must leave 
our readers to discover for themselves, along with many other 
things in this most entertaining volume. 





SOME BOOKS ON INDIA* 
In the seventeenth century white men sailed east and west, 
driven forth from quiet homes by a new spirit of enterprise, 
some few of them disinterested explorers and adventurers, 
most of them traders desirous of quicker and easier gains 
than could be found in Europe. In the West, America has 
become a white man’s continent, and the aborigines, interesting 
indeed to the ethnologist, made little show in the great cities 
that rival those of the Old World in population and riches. 
In India, too, white adventurers founded great ports and 
acquired wealth. But the case was different. Climate and 
other conditions rendered it impossible for white men to enter 
in and possess the land. They would have been content to 
remain as merchant adventurers if there had been a govern- 
ment strong enough to give them the peace, justice, and 
security which were a necessity of their business. But tho 
decaying rule of the Moghals and the growing audacity of 
Maratha freebooters left them no option. The merchants 
became administrators, and since it was necessary, somehow, 
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nea 
to find a moral justification for their new occupation, they 
evolved the theory that it was their duty to educate Indians 
in Western arts and sciences, and especially perhaps to teach 
them the system of self-government which their race had 
slowly evolved under vastly different social and economical 

conditions. 7 

Education there undoubtedly has been, on both sides, as 

sufficiently appears from the batch of books before us. One 
of the tasks attempted by white men in the East has been the 
evangelizing of India. Time was when such men as Macaulay 
imagined that the spread of Western science would bring the 
ancient and rickety structure of Hindu superstition tottering 
to its fall. It was regarded as a thing at once immoral and 
absurd. But it was the religion of an old and elaborate 
civilization. It was professed by men of piety, learning, and 
trained intelligence. Converts were made, it is true, but 
mostly among the rude jungle tribes and castes whose own 
religion was a terrified adoration of hostile and uncompre- 
hended natural forces. The religion of the educated classes 
was affected by Western teaching and example. The higher 
classes could appreciate the social and moral superiority of 
Christian ethics. But they were prepared to adopt Western 
morality without surrendering their own theories. The result 
has been an education of the West, since it has become 
necessary to study Hinduism in a more respectful fashion. 
One excellent result is the series which the Oxford University 
Press has begun under the title of “The Religious Quest of 
India.” If the remaining volumes are as good as the two 
now before us, the series may do good educative work in East 
and West alike. In his study of Indian Theism' Dr. Macnicol 
has given an admirable bird’s-eye view of the successive 
appearances of monotheistic ideas in the long history of Hindu 
theology. Each in turn was overcome by philosophic pan- 
theism, or popular polytheism, or both. The survey is 
instructive and, in Dr. Macnicol’s capable hands, of great 
interest. Mrs. Stevenson’s account of the faith of the Jains, 
The Heart of Jainism,* the result of eight years of careful 
inquiry on the spot, is even more valuable. Specialized 
study is much required in Indian religions and ethnology 
alike. As India is in fact a continent, so is Hinduism and 
its products a congeries of many practices and beliefs, best 
investigated locally. The series is, we hope, destined to havea 
real educative value, in India as well asin the West. 

Much the same lesson may be learned from Mr. Crooke’s 
new edition of Sir H. H. Risley’s now classical work on The 
People of India.2 Mr. Orooke has brought the statistics up to 
date, has used a uniform transliteration of vernacular words, 
and has added many valuable notes and references, chiefly 
taken from the Reports of the Census of India and its 
Provinces carried out in 1911 by Sir E. A. Gait. Mr. Crooke, 
himself a respected veteran of Indian anthropology, justly 
remarks that “ much further investigation, more extended and 
more careful collection of anthropometric data will be needed 
before the ethnology of India can be placed on a scientific 
basis.” That is true. But Sir H. H. Risley was a pioneer in 
Indian ethnology. If not all the theories that arose in his 
active and ingenious mind have endured the test of subse- 
quent investigation, they supplied a necessary stimulus to his 
own inguiries and those of other ethnologists. In his day, for 
instance, the measurement of skulls seemed a more hopeful 
method of study than it has in fact proved to be. But the 
energy and learning which made a distinguished ethnologist 
of a busy official amounted to genius of a kind, and it may be 
long before a manual of Indian ethnology is written which 
shall wholly supersede Risley’s great work. 

Mr. Crooke is also indirectly responsible for the valuable 
notes on the folk-lore of Gujarat‘ collected by the lamented 
A. M. T. Jackson, who was murdered by a Nationalist fanatic 
at Nasik in 1909. It is one of the saddest features of political 
crime in India that ite victims have often been the kindest and 
most disinterested friends of the Indian people. Jackson was 
a Sanskrit scholar of real erudition, and an enthusiastic 
student of the manners and customs of the races among 
whom he laboured. The materials now edited by Mr. 
Enthoven as a memorial to the memory of his friend were 
compiled from answers to Mr. Crooke's well-known list of 
questions on folk-lore. They deal chiefly with beliefs relating 
to the spirits of the dead. Here again we have specialized 
inquiry into local usages and superstitions modifying the 
ideas common to Hinduism at large. Such things tend to 





disappear, even in India, as education spreads, and they have 
a real value in the systematic study of Indian ethnology. 

Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie’s book, Indian Myth and Legend, 
is written for a more popular audience. It is one of a series 
dealing with “ Myth and Legend in Literature and Art.” The 
art is, we suppose, represented by numerous illustrations in 
colour and monochrome—the former from the brash of Mr. 
Warwick Goble. Mr. Goble’s pictures are attractive in their 
way, in the way of the Oriental romance of Thomas Moore's 
Paradise and the Peri. So Mr. Mackenzie has made a story- 
book out of the Vedic hymns and the epics. It could only 
have been written by one who has read widely in translations 
of Indian literature. But the literature of India is not of 
the same texture out of which the Arabian Nights are 
woven, and his vigorous rendering of the old tales gives them 
a deceptive air of Western romance. Still, they are readable, 
and the introduction supplies a good, if elementary, summary 
of the leading theories of Western scholars as to the evolution 
of Indian ethics and religion. Let us not forget to note that 
the book is provided with a full and careful index. 

Mr. Ramakrishna’s account of his tour in Europe,‘ chiefly 
in Scotland, is unpretentious, and has the homely interest of 
wayside jottings by a Dravidian scholar, who, as Sir Andrew 
Fraser remarks in his brief preface to the book, has an 
affectionate reverenve for his old Scottish teachers in Madras. 

Mr. Payne's unassuming little History of the Sikhs? has real 
value at the present time. Sikh soldiers are fighting valiantly 
in the West and maintaining their old reputation. Mean- 
while the community to which they belong is sharing the 
social changes which are bringing a new self-confidence and 
new political ambitions to all educated India. It is well to 
be reminded that the history of the Sikhs marks them off 
from their Hindu and Mohammedan neighbours, and that 
their seeming compromise with Nationalist agitators may be 
due to temporary causes. Mr. Payne has packed much matter 
into a brief and clear narrative, and his little book is well 
worthy of a careful reading. 

Before war absorbed all the energies of the nation, the 
French were much interested in Indian studies. Paris in its 
admirable Ecole des Langues Vivantes Orientales has an 
institution the like of which is still wanting to London. 
When the Effendi Abdul Baba was in Paris it was his wont to 
deliver a daily lecture to a circle of friends and sympathizers. 
The French record of the substance of these lectures has now 
been rendered into English. Those who can enjoy a vague 
and kindly mysticism adaptable to all formal creeds, a 
religion which only postulates love of God and man, will 
find in Talks by Abdul Baha*® much that will interest them. 
They will read that “the day is coming when all the religions 
of the world will unite, for in principle they are one already.” 
But in the competitive West party spirit seems a necessity of 
religious as of political life, and Christian men will continue 
to differ about matters which, if unimportant to the mystic, 
are still of practical interest as affecting the tangled web of 
social life. 

Even in modern India the sectarian impulse is extra- 
ordinarily strong, as we may learn from the interesting 
manual recently published by the Government of India as a 
guide to the Feasts and Holidays of Hindus and Muham- 
madans® Mr. E. Denison Ross, the editor, tells us that, 
though the book is intended primarily for young adminis- 
trators, it is hoped that it may also be “of interest to a 
larger public outside.” Compiled by a learned Hindu and a 
Mohammedan expert, it may be accepted as an authoritative 
account of Indian holy days, and of the remarkable beliefs on 
which they are founded. It is in effect an epitome of popular 
superstitions in the plains of India. We could have wished 
that there had been appended to this valuable list some account 
of the various Indian calendars, and of their connexion with 
the astrology of the later Roman Empire. 

From popular and indigenous religions we turn once more 
to a typical specimen of the composite and eclectic creeds of 
the educated. Such is the mystical Sufi faith of the well- 
known Indian musician, Professor Inayat Khan,” who has 
won a wide reputation as a virtuoso in the technique of his 
art. We have qualms of quite good-natured doubt when we 
read that the Professor hopes “to harmonise the East and 
West in music, the universal language, by an exchange of 
knowledge and a revival of unity.” How shall we revive what 
has never existed? And what shall commonplace Westerns 
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think of the American lady, “an earnest seeker of truth, who 
entered most enthusiastically into the spirit of Sufism,” and 
“opened a Sufi temple in San Francisco for the free worship 
of peoples of all religions”? We have heard a good deal of 
late of rich and idle American women who have become the 
disciples of sundry Yogis and Gurus. Such indulgence in 
exotic cults has obvious intellectual and moral dangers 
attached to it. The Professor's genial if vague Confessions 
may, however, be read with some interest, if only as a matter 
of curiosity, and as a study of human nature of the aesthetic 


type. 





THE BOOK OF FRANCE* 

Tus extremely interesting book owes its origin to a British 
Committee presided over by M. Paul Cambon. The profits 
are to help French sufferers from German barbarity, and 
authors and publishers (both in Britain and France) have 
given their work free. The Committee and the editor, Miss 
Winifred Stephens, are to be congratulated on an excellent 
scheme excellently carried out. It is customary to treat 
indulgently a collection of writings which is launched for a 
charitable purpose. But there is no need for critical charity 
here. The book contains contributions by some of the first 
minds of France, and directly the reader opens the book he is 
enchanted by the discovery that the translators are as dis- 
tinguished as the authors. Every French contribution has an 
English translation. The introduction by Mr. Henry James 
—whom we are delighted to welcome as a British citizen—is 
not, however, translated into French (we wonder whether it 
is translated in the French edition, and ask ourselves who 
could satisfactorily translate Mr. Henry James’s parentheses 
and complexinterlacings), nor is Mr. Kipling’s poem on France. 
As for the translations, we cannot help drawing attention 
without further delay to the feat performed by Mrs. Woods in 
her translation of the poem by Mme. de Noailles. Mme. de 
Noailles has written a very striking poem, but the translator 
is, in Mme. de Staél’s phrase, the second author of it. She 
has produced an English poem which, without being untrue 
to the original, has such character and distinction that no one 
would suspect it to be a translation. We can mention only 
some of the rest of the contents. The analysis of British 
character by M. J. H. Rosny ainé is translated by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy; M. Anatole France’s “ Debout pour la Derniére 
Guerre” by Mr. H. G. Wells; M. Remy de Gourmont’s 
“T’Envahissement” by Mr. Thomas Hardy; “Pierre Loti’s” 
“La Basilique-Fantéme” by Sir Sidney Colvin; Mme. 
Duclaux’s “ Les Coulisses d’une Grande Bataille” by Mme. 
Duclaux herself (or shall we say Mary Robinson, under which 
name she is well known to English readers?); M. Jacques 
Blanche’s “Ma Rentrée dans Paris” by Lady Randolph 
Churchill; and M. Maurice Barrés’s “Les Saints de la 
France” by Mr. Henry James. The illustrations include 
M. Henri Jacquier’s portrait of General Joffre. 

M. Boylesve’s analysis of the German character (translated 
by Mr. W. G. Hartog) is a brilliant piece of analysis, precise, 
yet having all the grace of the easy play of Gallic fancy. We 
must quote a few sentences :— 

“Germany, then, since the war of 1870, has not been a gathering 
of free individuals demanding analysis; it would be vain to look 
for its representative summits. It possesses but one summit: that 
from which there issues the word of command, which it obeys with 
servile docility. Now this word of command is not of a higher 
kind; it is a word of command that, through some unhappy fate, 
comes, not from a born leader, but from a non-commissioned 
officer who knows his military theory, but who is above all intoxi- 
cated by his stripes, playing the gentleman, and the gentleman in 
his Sunday best, but at bottom still a corporal. . . . The Germans 
as a people, emperor and serfs, are convinced that the non-German 
world is to be taxed and burdened at will. This folly is monstrous, 
the fruit of a pride incessantly nourished and superheated. A 
people that has got to such a state of aberration ceases to be what 
we can call intelligent, since intelligence consists essentially in 
discovering the true relations between different objects; and the 
German no longer sees the relations between objects and himself 
nor between one object and another. He sees, always and only, 
himself; he thinks he is alone, or else that others are entirely 
contemptible, because he has constructed out of nothing an entire 
and overweening opinion of himself,” 

We must content ourselves with referring the reader to Mr. 
Kipling’s fine poem called “ France” (France that is 
“ First to follow Truth and last to leave old truths behind— 
France beloved of every soul that loves its fellow-kind!”), 





* The Book ¥ France, Edited by Winifred Stephens, Illustrated, London : 
Macmillan an 
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is, 
and end with a beautiful extract from Mrs. Woods’ 
translation :— . 


“Dying we shall envy them their turbulent fate, 
Thinking of their great sacrifice shali say : 
’T was a bright morning sometimes when the call 
Came to the Front. Like waters through the small! 
Sea-shingle ebbing, leaves moved with cocl sound, 
The gentle life of birds and beasts awoke, 
The shutters flapped in the wind, there breathed around 
Scent of autumnal fields and cottage smoke, 
Homely and sweot, yet interpenetrate 
With a new breath of glory. It was gay, 
The village, knowing it would be proud one day. 
You heard the acorns from the oak let fall 
By squirrels. The fountain, intermittent yet 
Persistent, washed, refreshed their cheerful brows 
Who left the bed of love without regret 
For the last time. Women brought flowers and boughs, 
While children whispering to each other told 
For what brave sports the elder boys were bound, 
And hurrying wreathed the soldiers’ panoply 
With flowers as though for coming tombs enwound.” 





THE IMPERIAL ARMY SERIES.* 


Tue excellent Army text-books edited by Mr. E. John Solano 
—a well-known military expert, and the inventor of the 
various targets and accessories which have helped so greatly 
to increase the usefulness of instruction on miniature rifle. 
ranges—have been found of great service by many young 
officers. Indeed, the first issued of the seven volumes which 
now lie before us has already been reprinted no less than 
eight times and passed through four editions, although it waa 
only published in September of last year. The series now 
covers the chief subjects with which the infantry officer is 
required to familiarize himself, and we need only say that the 
work is uniformly so well and efficiently done that we can 
heartily commend these volumes to the numerous subalterns 
on whom the present crisis has unexpectedly thrust the cares 
and responsibilities of a military career. All the volumes are 
written by competent officers of the Regular Army, under the 
general editorship of Mr. Solano, and they are throughout 
closely based on the official training manuals. General Sir 
O’Moore Creagh, in the valuable “ Notes on Experience Gained 
at the Front” in the present war which he and other General 
Officers contribute to these volumes, points out that these 
manuals—the careful product of generations of revision—have 
proved themselves to be adequate. “The broad principles 
upon which the training of the British Army has been based 
are described by a General Officer as being sound, and the nesd 
of paying strict attention to them in carrying out training is 
emphasized by him.” These principles have accordingly been 
followed with meticulous care in the “ Imperial Army Series,” 
the authors of which expand and illustrate them more fully 
than the official manuals have hitherto done. Returning to 
the notes which Sir O’Moore Creagh has written for the 
yolume on Musketry, we may quote his very interesting 
comparison between the shooting of German and English 
troops, as tested in actual warfare. He writes as follows :— 
“ German Musketry. (i) The Germans consider it unnecessary 
to teach men to fire at distances beyond 400 metres (about 
435 yards). Their plan of infantry attack is devised to get 
within this range without opening fire. Accordingly, judging 
distance is practised by officers only, and no attention is 
devoted to the indication of targets, concentration of fire, or 
to fire direction and control generally, as practised in the 
British Army. To concentrate the fire of ——_ or company 
on one spot at 1,000 yards range was considered by Germans to be 
a waste of ammunition. Their training seems to have been 
nce to independent firing by battalions on large areas of 
‘ound, 
xo) Only some of their men were practised in rapid firing, 
which averaged eight or nine rounds a minute, as against the 
fifteen well-aimed shots a minute which British troops are trained 
to deliver in rapid firing. In this respect it may be mentioned 
that the straight bolt of the German rifle is not so easy to work 
as the bolt of the British rifle, nor is its clip so easy to put in. 
When put to the test of war, the musketry of the German 
infantry is characterized by British officers as poor and ‘ lament- 
a pitiah Musketry. On the other hand, the German officer 
referred to in the footnote below described British musketry under 
the test of war as ‘marvellous,’ and in doing so expressed the views 
generally held in the German Army as the result of experience. 
He states that the Germans had counted on being able to rush 





-* Drill and Field Training; Musketry; Machine Gun Training; Field 
Entrenchments; Signalling; Physical Training (Senior Course) ; Camps, Billets, 
Cooking, Ceremonial. Written by Officers of the Regular Army and Edited by 
E. — Solano. “Imperial Army Series.” London: John Murray. [is. net 
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the British troops by weight of numbers by the plan of attack 


: j ext paragraph; but they found themselves 
denssibe’ | ag terme the British rifle fire te ‘so straight and 
50 quick.’ He added that ‘they never had a chance against the 
British,’ because, although they reckoned on their third line with 
their machine-guns being able to get within 400 yards of their 
enemy, they had never been able to do this over open ground 

-ast the British, because their first line was down too soon— 
sometimes at 800 to 1,000 yards, Again, on the Aisne, this 
German officer’s machine-gun battery came under the concentrated 
fre of British infantry at 1,000 yards, and though his men 
suffered heavily from it, they were unable to reply to the British, 
as they were unable to see them.” 

Sir O’Moore Creagh goes on to describe the German plan of 
attack in normal circumstances. They advance in three lines, 
of which the last is supplied with a large number of machine- 
guns. “The first line is looked on as cover from bullets for 
the second and third lines, to enable these two lines to get 
close to the enemy with the minimum of loss.” But the rapid 
and accurate fire of our troops entirely upset this use of close 
formations: once again the Germans had failed to allow for 
the characteristics of their enemy. These “Notes from the 
Front” are quite the most interesting feature of Mr. Solano’s 
manuals, and will repay careful reading in conjunction with 
the confidential reports periodically issued to all officers. 





FICTION, 





IN MR, KNOX’S COUNTRY.*® 
As the inimitable joint-authors of In Mr. Knoz’s Country 
remind us, it has been said that “in Ireland the inevit- 
able never happens and the impossible invariably occurs.” 
The saying can be richly illustrated from their own 
pages; indeed, one of its most conspicuous illustrations 
is to be found in the book itself. For they have suc- 
eceded at the second attempt in achieving what has 
generally been supposed to pass the wit of men of letters 
—the writing of a satisfactory sequel. We say “at the 
second attempt” advisedly, for the second instalment of 
the R.M., brilliantly written as it was, undoubtedly suffered 
from comparison with that classic work. Here, however, we 
bave the true sequel, and the miracle has been accomplished. 
The old mood has been recaptured, and in incident, dialogue, 
and description the old level is maintained. We miss the 
Slipper, it is true, and Sally Knox, tamed by matrimony, only 
appears in the background. But nearly all our old friends 
reappear, and in the finest feather. “’Tis a pity ye should 
ever die,” an Irish beggar once gratefully remarked to 
a venerable benefactor, and Mrs. Knox, woolly dog and all, 
still continues to defy the ravages of time. Flurry, ambiguous 
and impenetrable as of yore, is alone capable of coping with 
her, and, in evidence of her unabated vigour of mind, we read 
that he “always treated her as a combatant in his own class, 
and did not for a moment consider himself bound to allow her 
weight for either age or sex.” We cannot blame Flurry, for 
his grandmother did not mellow with age. When she was in 
one of her perverse moods, her maid was overheard to lament 
to a sympathizer on the backstairs that “the divil in the wild 
woods wouldn’t content her.” Yet, as the authors assert, and 
make good the assertion, she had “that mysterious quality of 
attraction given to some persons, and some dogs, of forming a 
social vortex into which lesser beings inevitably swim.” She 
employed her henwoman to make up the fires, the cook to 
wait at tea, and the butler to shoot rabbits, “ having, like 
all successful rulers, the power of divining in her under- 
lings their special gifts and of wresting them to the sphere 
in which they shone, no matter what their normal functions 
might be.” Finally, “her personality was the only thing that 
counted; it reduced all externals to a proper insignificance.” 
For old Mrs. Knox looked like “a rag-bag held together by 
diamond brooches.” She was not a “shabby genteel,” but a 
dingy grande dame. Miss Bobbie Bennett, that undefeated 
horse-coper, reappears in her best form, as may be gathered 
a her response to Major Yeates’s inquiry about Tomsy 
“*Ah, poor Tomsy! He took to this, y'know,’ Miss Bennett 
slightly jerked her little finger, ‘and he wouldn’t ride a donkey 
overasod of turf. They sent him out to South Africa, to an 


ostrich farm, and when the people found he couldn’t ride, they 
put him to a bed with a setting of ostrich eggs to keep them 





* In Mr. Knox's “ . By E, G, Somerville and Martin Ross. London: 
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warm, and he did that grand, till some one gave him a bottle of 
whisky, and he got rather lively and broke all the eggs. They 
say it’s a lay-preacher he’s going to be now !’” 

Philippa, though grown more matronly, has not renounced the 
chase, and remains as incorrigibly romantic as ever; and 
Major Yeates himself, as narrator, retains, amongst many 
other excellent qualities, the priceless gift of appreciating a 
joke at his own expense. But not only are the old characters 
well to the fore; the cast is reinforced by a number of new 
and engaging personages. Some, like the Chicken-Farmers, 
represent the spread of higher education, for Miss Fraser is 
a lady doctor, with a gift of second-sight and horse-taming 
a@ la Rarey thrown in, while her companion agreeably combines 
the attributes of Feminism and femininity. The Derryclares, 
again, are a great acquisition, a family who “were in 
the habit of hurling themselves, at intervals, out of 
civilisation and into the wilderness with the same zest 
with which those who live in the wilderness hurl them- 
selves into civilisation. In the wilderness, twenty miles 
from a railway station, they had built themselves a nest, 
and there lived that variety of the simple life that is founded 
on good servants, old clothes, and a total indifference to 
weather,” supplemented with a forty-ton yacht and a powerful 
motor-car. Then we welcome Captain Larpent, a strenuous 
sapper with a devastating love of the pianoforte, Mr. and 
Mrs. McEvoy, and the amazing family of the McRorys, whore 
profuse and reckless entertainments are a source of mingled 
emotions to the more tolerant of their neighbours. But then, 
as the narrator remarks with profound wisdom, the West of 
Ireland cannot be smart, nor should any right-minded person 
desire that it should be so. If country life in Ireland were 
regularized and conventionalized, such books as this could not 
be written, and the supply of food for honest mirth would 
be sensibly diminished. 

Evasions of the inevitable and achievements of the impos- 
sible are the very salt of the book, and abound in every 
chapter. When Dr. Jerome Hickey allowed some inmates of 
an asylum to attend a local sports meeting, their keepers, 
hopelessly drunk, were carefully escorted back to the station 
at the end of the day by the lunatics. Again, when Mrs. 
Knox came to the rescue of a tenant who was about to be sold 
up by a gombeen man, and effected his release on the pay- 
ment of £5, the money had to be borrowed by Major Yeates 
from the gombeen man. In a poaching case, where the 
delinquent was charged with illegally catching salmon, the 
water bailiff was able to give conclusive evidence because he 
had assisted the poacher to gaff the fish. And a propos de 
poissons, there is the story of the proprietors of a fish-shop 
who closed it “because they said that morning, noon, and 
night people were bothering them for fish”—a perfect 
epitome of the Irish economic problem. Only in Ireland, 
again, cana train be stopped to enable a passenger to hunt 
for an escaped canary; or a local mason be found who never 
accepted a job without suggesting that some one else could 
do it better; or, most wonderful of all, can girls be 
encountered, like Miss Larkie McRory, who redeem their 
vulgarity by their intrepidity and enchanting naiveté. Alto- 
gether, this is a wonderful book, a godsend to readers and 
reviewers, and a crowning proof of the supremacy of its joint- 
authors as interpreters of the Irish comic spirit. 


Nicky-Nan, Reservist. By “Q.” (William Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—The writer of this notice had the good fortune to 
be in a Cornish village at the time when the Naval Reserve 
was called out, and was able to see something of the dogged 
strength and uncomprehending, ungrambling acquiescence of 
the fisherfolk. They were none too clear as to their reasons for 
belonging to the Reserve at all; they were utterly ignorant of 
the meaning of the despatches gummed to the post-office door; 
but they tramped contentedly away, leaving behind them their 
mackerel-boats high on the beach, their wives and children all 
unafraid until the first little list of casualties began to leak 
through. So the beginning of “Q’s” latest novel took us 
straight back to those wonderful days. He knows well the 
Cornwall of which he writes, and the actual story of Nicky-Nan 
is of less interest than the reproduction of the life of the village, 
of the conversation passed across the street, of the old lady 
who had heard Lord Kitchener well spoken of. We confess that 
we were sometimes bored with Nicky-Nan’s hidden treasure— 








spade guineas are so seldom found in cottages. But it is 
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worth while to read the book for the sake of the meeting held 
at the vicarage in connexion with the S.S.F.A. and for Mr. 
Hambly’s two sermons, which are certainly finer than those 
preached from most village pulpits in the autumn of last year. 

The Lady of the Reef. By F. Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 68.)—It is at those moments when Mr. Moore forgets 
that he is a novelist that we gain the greatest enjoyment from 
his novels. The plots of his stories tend towards an obvious- 
ness of development and a use of conventional coincidence 
which are typical of the work of lesser men. It is when he 
thinks aloud—a most engaging habit in a clever writer—and 
bewilders us with his shrewd observation and intimacy, that 
he is altogether delightful. Moreover, his skill in characteriza- 
tion, to use a hackneyed phrase, is exceptional; for he wastes 
no time on the emotions which are common to humanity, or 
on physical attributes, but emphasizes just those few details 
which are individual and personal. So far as his latest story 
is concerned, it is a study in contrasts and in growth, written 
round the figure of one Walter Massaroon, who (here are the 
contrasts) leaves his studio in Paris and its untrammelled life 
to become the landowner of Portavad, Ireland; and (here is 
the growth) comes to consider his neighbours as men and 
women to be reckoned with, not despised, to estimate at their 
proper value the virtues and vices of the Ulsterman, and to 
yield himself to the indisputable charms of the “ Lady of the 
Reef.” 

READABLE Novets.—The Great White Army. By Max 
Pemberton. (Cassell and Co. 6s8.)—These stories of the 
retreat from Moscow are full of hairbreadth escapes and 
desperate adventures: indeed, they are capital reading —— 
The House of the Foxes. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—A great deal of superstition and 
tradition, some love-making, and pleasant sentiment go to 
the writing of this Irish comedy.——A Village Romeo 
and Juliet. By Gottfried Keller. (Constable and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.) —Miss Edith Wharton has written a delightful 
preface to Keller’s story; we are not told who is responsible 
for the adequate translation. 
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Colonel George W. Goethals is known everywhere for his 
work in Panama during the construction of the canal; and 
the publication of a short study by him upon the Government 
of the Canal Zone (Humphrey Milford for the Princeton 
University Press, 4s. 6d. net) will attract attention. The book 
(given originally in the form of lectures) is concerned entirely 
with the administrative side of the work, and though the 
Governor of the Canal Zone naturally writes with the greatest 
authority, the general reader will perhaps complain that he 
confines himself too rigidly to a dry narrative of the facts. 
The latter part of the volume is concerned with the new 
administration just established under the Panama Canal Act 
of 1912. “ While it still continues,” we learn, “as a govern- 
ment by executive order, it differs from the one in effect 
during the constructive period in that the President is not 
permitted to change or in any way modify the orders already 
in effect, this necessitating action by Congress.” 





Some weeks ago (on June 12th) we noticed at length a 
volume entitled J’Accuse, by a German. This work has now 
been translated into English by Mr. Alexander Gray (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 5s, net), and we may once more strongly 
recommend it to our readers. The preface informs us, on the 
authority of Dr. Anton Suter of Lausanne, that the author is 
“a German patriot.” He adds: “I regard this work as an 
act which can only confer a blessing on the German people 
and on humanity, and I accordingly assume responsibility for 
its publication.” We will only repeat what we said before: 
that it is a valiant and very powerful attempt made by a 
German to pierce the black, solid walls of misrepresentation 
behind which his countrymen are sitting in the dark. 





Speech-making is a bugbear for nearly every one who is 
not either a lawyer or a politician. But there is almost sure 
to come a moment in the life of each of us—at a lecture, at a 





as: 
dinner, at a bazaar—when a speech of some sort has to 
made. And then what on earth arewe to say? At this point 
Mr. Charles Seymour steps forward and solves our difficulties 
with his Outlines of Speeches for Social, Political, and other 
Occasions (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 21s. net). IE, to take 
an instance, fate has decreed that we must open a public 
building, we turn to p. 74 and begin without hesitation :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—It cannot be otherwise than a source 
of great satisfaction to all of us that the occasion has at length 
arrived when it is our united pleasure to inaugurate the new 
Institute [or Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Club House, or other 
building of public usefulness]}.” 

Supposing, again, that it falls to our lot to return thanks after 
a toast of “The House of Lords” has been given. Qn p. 48 
we shall find several helpful suggestions such as this ;— 

“T rejoice to say that evidence abounds on all sides that the 

great mass of the people are not unmindful of the good work 
which the House of Lords performs, and of the legislative ideals 
it aspires to maintain.” 
Finally, when at a wedding-breakfast we are called on to 
propose the health of the bridesmaids, we shall be able, with 
Mr. Seymour's help (p. 26), to rise to the following heights of 
eloquence :— 

“ We can never forget the beautiful vision of the Bride as she 
passed along on her roseate way towards the fortunate man iy 
whom she has placed her confidence; and the spectacle of the 
sweet young ladies who accompanied her will ever remain a no 
less cherished remembrance.” 

These quotations are enough to show the various uses of Mr, 
Seymour's handbook. 





A Life of John Viriamu Jones has been written by his wife, 
Mrs. Viriamu Jones (Smith, Elder, and Co., 10s. 6d. net), 
Viriamu Jones will be remembered as the first Principal of 
the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
and his early death in 1901 at the age of forty-five was 
universally regarded as a great loss to the cause of Welsh 
education. In the present momoir will be found a sketch of 
the progress of the College during the period in which he was 
its Principal, and also an account of the circumstances that 
led to the formation of the University of Wales. 





A biography of Spencer Fullerton Baird has been written 
by Dr. W. H. Dall (J. B. Lippincott Co., 15s. net). Baird 
was a well-known American biologist, who died in 1897, after 
having been Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington for many years. His special interests lay in the 
study of fishes, and he was the organizer and first Com- 
missioner of the United States Commission on Fish and 
Fisheries. 





New Epitrons.—A revised edition has appeared of Tabular 
Views of Universal Hisiory, compiled by George Palmer 
Putnam (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 10s. 6d. net). The work was 
originally issued in 1832, and its object is to show in parallel 
columns the main historical events in various parts of the 
world. We have received a copy of the American edition of 
America and her Problems, by M. Paul H. B. d’Estournelles de 
Constant (Macmillan and Co., 8s. 6d. net). Property : its 
Duties and Rights, the collection of essays by various writers 
for which the Bishop of Oxford supplied an introduction, has 
reached its second edition (Macmillan and Co., 5s. net). 











Booxs or ReEFrerence.—Professor W. F. Trotter has 
brought out a Supplement to the Law of Contract during War 
(Hodge and Co., 12s. 6d. net), bringing up to date his recently 
published study upon the same subject. A second edition 
has been issued of The Law and Practice of Bankruptcy, by 
G. L. Hardy (Effingham Wilson, 2s. 6d. net). We hare 
received The Girls’ School Year Book, 1915 (Year Book Press, 
3s. 6d. net), which, it will be remembered, is the official 
reference-book of the Association of Head-Mistresses. 











Mars.—Sir Arthur Evans has drawn up an extremely 
useful Diagrammatic Map of the Slav Territories East of the 
Adriatic (Sifton, Praed, for the Balkan Committee, Qs. 6d.). 
It shows very clearly the debatable country where the Italian 
and Slav races meet and intermingle——We have received 
Philips’ Large Scale Strategic War Map of Europe : Southern 
Area (George Philip and Son, 2s. 6d. net). This includes, on 
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aseale of eighteen miles to the inch, the greater part of Italy 
and the western balf of the Balkan Peninsula, with Turkey 
jn Burope as an inset upon the same scale. A large index of 
pames is supplied with the map. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—>—_—— 
Areber (A. B.), Stories of Exploration and Discovery, er 


(Camb. Tutv, Press) net 2/6 
(Lilian), The Enchanting Distance, crBv0 ..............s000-++ Long) 6/0 
Hain (R. N.), Russian Fairy Tales from the Skazki of Polevoi (Harrap) net 7/6 
omy “3 (F. S.), Mon Premier J. ivre de Francais (Oxford Univ. Press) 
), The Secret of Human Power, cr 8vo Nen y ee net 5/0 
Calendar = ( L,), The Callendar Steam Tables, 8¥0..............- rnold) net 3/0 
ospital of St. John the Ba e(A), 8vo(H. iittord) net 106 
Christian World Pulpit: January to June, 1915, 4t0..............s0+ J. Cans 4/6 
Collection of Coloured Plates from Academy Raita (A), 4to 
(A. Koch & ag ae 80 
Columbia University Contributions to oa Vol. IV., 
Umpqua, 8V0 .......00.ccnveenesrerseeennerssssnes eel Univ. Pres ve 12/6 
Dante (A hieri), La Vita Nuova, roy 8vo ( 0/6 
Damville (B.), Teaching: its Nature and Varieties, cr 8vo 
Field (Michael), Dedicated: an Early Work Of ....0.......-00-000+- 'G. Bell) 
Fowler (Ellea Thorneycroft), Ten Backward (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Halifax: a Commercial and Industrial Centre, 1915, 4to .............00-+/ Sells) 
Hiltoa (J. T.), — and Warehouse Guide and Clothing Trades Hand- 
Book, Be., CF BVO .....0--c00--s--oreerccersrenscserernsssecasesesencseesrersceess (Drane) net 
Klein (Abbé F. ’ oo of a French Army Chaplain, or 8vo...(Melrose) net 
Legge (E.), The Public and Private Life of Kaiser William iI. (Nash) net 
Lessing (B.), With the Best Intentions, er 8vo ............ (Hurst & Blackett) 
Mevabe (J. ); The Soul of Europe, 8vo. (Unwin) net 
Macdonagh (J. E. B.), Biology of Treatment of Venereal Diseases, 4to 











Pitt (W. O.), Italy and the Unholy Alliance, cr 8v0 ..........0«+ C Melrose) 
— (F.), Immanence and Christian Thought, cr 8vo ........ arene (W.C.O.) 
Read (Mrs. Carter), His Wife's Sister, cr 8vo (J. Le 
Ridge (W. Pett), Kennedy People, cr 8V0 ..........ccssssssersesseseeseee (Methuen) 
Rope (G. T. re Country Sights and Sounds, cr 8vo. 
Scroggie (W. G.), Prophecy and History, cr 8vo (Morgan & Scott) net 

Searie (G. F. C,), Experimental Harmoric Motion: a Manual for the 
Laboratory, 8vo (Camb. Univ. —— net 
Rook (The). “to sient cnaiaeaiinaiinannbbiiininiaiiaiaeiattetsaalll arrap) — 

ue (E, H.), Stability of Masonry, cr 8vo ...... (Scott ) net 
Stuart (Dorothy Margaret), L - cs of Old London, 4to (Allen & Unwin) net 
Villard (O. G.), Germany Embattled: an American aeener \ cr 8vo 
(8. Low) net 

Webb (2). British Re, ~~! of Depiaingy Ne Saggiemente » 
Vol. “amb, Univ. Press) net 
weeks’ a B.) — of Lea Bbberte; a pececeesannng (Harrap) net 3 
Whiffen (T.), The North-West Amazons, 8vo .......... (Constable) net 
Wilkinson (S.), French Army before Napoleon ...{Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Wilton (H.), A Wanderer’s Epivodes.................6..cccec0e (Wyman & Son) net 
Wolf (A.), The Philosophy of Nietzsche, 8vo ..................... (Constable) net 
Woodhead (T. W.), Study of Plants: an Introduction to Botany and Plant 
RE LIOR. ( _—s be Press) 
Yeor- Book of the Universities of the Empire, 1915, 8vo ......... 8) net 
Young (F. E. Mills), The Great Unrest, cr 8vo ) 


LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





















POINTS from the ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


for the year ending 20th November, 1914, 
Mortality Experience ~- - 72% per cent. 
Expense Ratio - - = = 102 ,, 
Rate of Interest, less tax, £4 110 _ ,, 


“ This fine Mutual Society offers all that is best in Life Assurance.” 
—Financial Times, 





Write for prospectus to— 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











BY SPECIAL | DENT'S WATCHES AND LOOKS 
jrand Pri d Gold 5 
APPOINTM ENT British Extitition "The only Grand Prize aaah 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers, The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compas: 
ew CATALOGUE - am a mer 
ENT and Ltd., 
, aL. of the great W oe Clock, Big Ben. 
6i Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, ac 


TO THE KING. 





TRADE MARK. 


—_, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
LONDON. 


HOLBORN BARS, 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID) «.....-...--0-.----118,000,000. 


ARTNERSHIP with view to Secesssion or Transfer of 

well-known FINISHING SCHOOL near London. £1,000 Capital 

Kequired to negotiate. Excellent opening.—For further particulars apply to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 











FOR SALE AND TO LET, &c. 


N oO R . aa waa kL SE S,. 
TO LET, 
By Month or for longer, on Merionethshire coast, 
an OLD PLAS (1660) 


ortably furnished. 


that has been carefully restored and antiquely Ethoneh 2 comforta 
» and commands un- 


Very beautifully placed on an == it faces 





views d Suowdon itself. 

@ avenue is entered under an arc tehouse (in which is additional 
accommodation) and ends in a high whence flights of stone 
< ere try He oon fe AW 

are ry) oun yew and attractive garden 
buildings. Three reception rooms, 8 Shed ana 


bathroom (h. & c.). 

Modern sanitation. Garage with pit and — and ¢ hauffeur’ "s quarters, 

Housekeeper and other service if desired. 

Good tahing and golf and few hundred acres wou sonal shooting. 

Station 14 miles, village and church 4 mile, lech (Castle and Links) 
5 miles, Sea 2 miles, Aberglaslyn Pass 3 miles, 

Rent, 10 -— > a week, 

hoeragbe ont chehchan cm bo seen at agents. 

WHATLEY” ING & CO., Arlington Street, Piccadilly. 


TON EBHBEN G E. 


STONEHENGE is to be included in the sale of the Amesbury Abbe 
Estate, which extends to 6,420 acres. This Historical Monument is lott 
== aly with sufficient land to afford otequate protection, and it is 
schedul and A 


under the Ancient Mo 
Act 1913. The Sale will be held on a 2ist next, at Salisbern by 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, of 20 Hanover Square, London, W., 


from whom particulars may b be obtained. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT — AND WANTED. 


EAD-MASTER REQUIRED FOR THE ROAN 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS, GREENWICH. 
The Governors of the ROAN SCHOOLS FOUNDATION propose to appoint 
a Head-Master for the above-mentioned Schoo!, in accordance with the 
echeme made by the Board of AY for the Administration of the 
Foundation. 
ane commencing at £500 per annum, and rising by annual increment of 
to £7 
Candidates must be not less than 30 and not more than 45 years of age, and 
must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom. The selected 
Candidate will be uired to pass a 
ee, sta Degree and _—. a the date when the 
Applicant could take up the app ied by 25 copies of 
not more than three recent test monials, are “a be sent, on or before the 
4th September, 1915, to the undersigned, < whom forms of application may 
be obtained. 
Canvassing of individual Governors will disqualify. 
By Order of the Board. 
ALBERT W. G. BATCHELOR, 
reen wich. Secretary to the Governors, 
London, 8.E., 10th July, 1915. 
ae | 


TY OF MANCHESTER 


The Libraries Committee invite applications for the position of DEPUTY 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN at a salary to commence at £400 per annum. 

Candidates must have had practical experience in modern Public Library 
Administration. 

The person appointed will be r d to b a Contributor to the 
Manchester Corporation Officers’ Tait Fund, and to execute their deed of 
service. 

Applications must be made on a printed form to 5 obtained from me, and, 
—— by not more than three testi of recent date, must be in 
my handa not later than August 7th, 1915. 

inted copies of the applications and testimonials are not required, and 























2 Church Street, G 

















canvassing is ibi 
Town Hall, Manchester, THOMAS Buyecs, 
July 16th, 1915. Town Cler 
EST RIDING COUNTY oOUNGIL 


MEXBOROUGH AND DISTRICT SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


WANTED, for next term, a MASTER or or a MISTRESS to teach FRENCH, 

An Honours Degree, experience, and residence abroad essential. 

Salary according to scale. Men £140, rising by £5 a year to £200, and thence 
by special recommendation to £250. Women £110, rising by £5 ore to £160, 
and thence by special recommendation to £200, Allowance for previous 
experieuce. 

pply before August 3rd to HEAD-MASTER. 


PoONTEFRACr AND DISTRICT 
GIBLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 


WANTED, for next bd UNIVERSITY GRADUATE to teach English 
and Geography. Experienc #£110.—Apply 
immediately for Form to H. HOLM ES, ~~ P.O. ‘Chambers, Pontefract. 





ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ST, AUSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED, for the duration of the War, two Assistants—MASTER and 
MISTRESS. Each applicant will be required to teach at least two of the 
following subjects :-—C ~aemistry, Woodwork, Mathematics, Classics, aml 
English. Salary: Master £120 anpum, Mistress £100 per annum.—Apply 
at once to the ACTING HEAD-MASTER, County School, St. Austell, on 
Forms which may be obtained from him on receipt of stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope. 

22nd July, 1915. . 


Coors WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HELSTON COUNTY STY SCHOOL (MIXED). 
WANTED, for ~7. next, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach 





English Subjects and Class Singing, and to take a share in the Games. 
Salary £140, rising by annual increments of £10 to £140.—Apply to the 
HEAD- MASTER, County School, Helston, Cornwall. 

_ 24th Julg, 1915. 





ENDLETON HIGH SCHOOL, MANCHESTER. 


REQUIRED, for September 15th, temporary or permanent CLASSICAL 
MISTRESS, able to take either History, French, or Eng'ish in a middle 
school form. Games very desirable. Salary £110-£120, according to 
qualifications. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, which will not be returned, 





should be sent at once to Miss PATTERSON, Clifton House, Bangor, 
Co. Down, _ - 
ADY would be pleased ‘to hear from any young x Lady (or 


4 trom Guardians or Parents of Children) who require a good HOME,— 








Apply by letter, ‘“‘ LADY,” c/o Henry Green, 120 Chaucery Lane, E.C, 
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Be Aseese MUNICIPAL COUNCLL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for this School. Candidates 
should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried (University men preferred), and 
possess the ability to teach the following subjects :— 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 
CLASS SINGING, a ated 

Salary, Taels 250 per mensem, without allowances, except participation in 
the Superannuation Fund and free medical attendance, under agreement for 
three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. The value of the Tael 
at present rate of exchange is about 2s. 3., but it is liable to fluctuation. 

irst-class passage is oy and half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars of these appointments may be obtained of the Council’s 
Agents, by whom applications must be received as early as possible. 

JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council 
of Shanghai. 





63 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 
July, 1915. 


A R E E BRB SB. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted, Read 
“CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post-free 1s. 94.—Central 
ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT-SECRETARY, accustomed 

to administration. University education, office training, and 

experience of interviewing essential. Age 30-36. Salary £150, non-resident. 

Byele Wi letter to “*Q.,’’ cio Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
uare, W. 











LECTURES, &c. 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
Facutties.— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
SCHOOLS OF 

ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 


DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


The session 1915-16 commences October 5th, 1915. 
All Courses and Degrces are open to both Men and Women Students, 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies, 
Graduates, or persons who have s' Dogree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master’s Degree. 





Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scho. ips, will be 


sent on application to the Secretary of the University. 


eid AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
FINSBURY, LEONARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








Principal; Professor SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., LL.D., F.B.S, 





MECHANICAL ENGINEERING .., 
CIVIL ENGINEERING ove eee 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING _..., 
TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY .., one 


The DAY COURSES are adapted to the needs of various Students, 
including (a) pupils from Secondary Schools, above the age of 15, who desire 
to receive a practical and scientific training: and (b) young men who, having 
previously served a pupilage or apprenticeship, desire to go through a more 
systematic training. 

The College contains laboratories and workshops specially equipped for 
instructional purposes, including Engineering and Hydraulic Laboratories, 
Drawing Offices, Wood and Metal Workshops, Mechanics, Physics, Electrical 
and Magnetic Laboratories, Dynamo and Generating Rooms, and Chemical 
Laboratories. 

The Entrance Examination will be held on September 21st in the subjects 
of Mathematics and English, but the Matriculation at any British University 
is accepted. 

The Fees are £20 per annum, 

The Programme of the College may be had post-free on application to the 
REGISTRAR of the College. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

/ TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Necognized by the B of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are De ag for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
| oa i oe 18s. = awarded — ee wan a degree on entry. fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, - “ 


INnHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining), 

The Session 1915-16 com October 6th, 1915. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
OMESTIO 


SCIENCE TRAINING. 


Battersea Potrtecunic Training DePaRTMENT OF Domestic Science, 
Lonpon, S.W. RecognizEp BY THE Boarp oF Epucatiox. 


Full courses of training for Teachers in Technical, Secon \ 
Elementary Schools.—For ae ag of Fees, Scholarships, Hoste: 
Curricula, apply to the SECRETARY, 


Prof. A. J. Marcetsox, M.Sc, 

Prof. A. J. Marcetson, M.Sc. 

Prof. Sirvanus P, Tuompson, F.R.S. 
Prof. RB. Metpo.a, F.B.S, 

















and 
and 





{ ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Inco orated) 
TALGARTI ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training Collen: Pa 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr Cc o 
Montefiore; Sec,, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informati . 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss k. LAWRENCE, ” 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A, receives 
pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 


(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yarde of Sea.—For Dug. 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 





—== 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEx 
-A Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Moderg 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, 5t. Felix School, Southwold), 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA, 
Special care given to individual development. Pupils prepared for the 


Univorsities. 
JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER 4. 


ennnin A = 4 _ < ae 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, incipel, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Edueatiog 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinatious and for the Universities ifrequirel, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES— 

Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters, Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to London and the North, 


Principals: The Misses SALES. 
yYUEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE™ 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girtog 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for 9 
ee, —e Playing-fields and Kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
wimming, &c. 


rF\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attentibn to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 


HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 























Ev facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 


desired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 
NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING: COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principala— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientitic Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence, Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Echools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘l'ennis, &. 


S* MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, NEAR 


STIRLING, 
Boarding School for Girls. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Thorough 
general education on modern lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 




















REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
: Miss SC , BI.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { Mice ae MA. 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation ; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
ood and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea 
thing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


I | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM ends July 28th. 


~ r ~d ” 
Ca ae SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H, T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. (sterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


UEEN MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
from Scarborough. 
ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY. 


Head-Mistress—Miss ROSALIND FOWLER. 
The School will RE-OPEN at Pitlochry on September 23rd, 1915, and 
remain in its present quarters until the end of the War. . 
naga from the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Atholl Palace, Pitlochry, 
erthshbire. 


N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


| Pb ele dod SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
rospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


T 
MICHAELMAS TERM will begin on THURSDAY, September 16th. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 























HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nur: 
~ VERY LARGE 


ses. Babies in residence, 
DEMAND FOR QUALIFIZD NUBSES, 





S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX, 
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~uUROn EDUCATION CORPORATION 


y SE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
3% DENISON — (Telep oe 3319.) 
OES. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Graiscer Grar, 
Board and T | Daition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, L, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hit, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
¢ is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery. 


MILHAM FORD , SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dopn, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCasg 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


CU 
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K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recoenized “ the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in | eantiful situation, 340 feet 
above ve jacing Dartmoor, Sjecial ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADE 
____ Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


¥ ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, 

8. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition aud careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country, Dartmoor and the 
Bea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy ¢ climate, _ 


D°vee COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
BUESAR.” apply to the Head-Master, 


LEE, M.A,, 
BURSA 
‘DD KOMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustecs: Viseount Cobham, 
Mead-Master, Kk. G. Routh, M.A, 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIFS annually in JUNE, 
For detasie: apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. _ 








WwW. 8. or to the 








/\RAIGMOUNT, Dick Pitacs, EDINBURGH 
CO For the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

Bracing Climate, 
Healthy Games, 


Thorough Education. 


Swedish Gymnastics. 
Chassevant Method of Music. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


|, DGBASTON | HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
ik % HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
seston — Bien G. TARLE10N YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD. MISTRESS. 


y. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Ss Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
nt dangers of the South and East Coasts. oe modern education, 
bier Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c. 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


MNHE KNOLL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBERLEY. 


Modern education, delightful home life. Outdoor Games, Beautiful and 


tensive grounds. 
_ - For particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


PEN-AIR TREATMENT FOR DELICATE AND 
NERVOUS CHILDREN.—On the Hampshire Hills.—Under medical 
direction, Sun, Air, and Water Baths, Massage, Breathing, Physical Culture, 
Remedial Exercises for Curvatures, ke. Sleeping in Chalets, Open-air School 
Room, Handicrafts, Carpentering, Gardening, Riding. Fine braci air, 
beautiful country, 500 feet above sea level. Medically recommended.— 
BROADLANDS, Dept. 1!, Medstead, Hampshire. (Jnterview by appointment 
at 18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S.W.) 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS Ai AND COLLEGES. 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL, 
FOUNDED 1618. 


Endowed Public School. Tuition Fees, £15 per annum. Healthy residen- 
tial ucichbourhood near the sea. Good professional education, with leaving 
Exhibitions + the Universities. Cadct a 

NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS” in SEPTEMBER, 


For Prospectus aie 
H. CRADOCK- K- WATSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


pouuas [fut 























INSTITUTION, i» 
Head- Master: CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The New Session begins on Monday, 6th September, 1915. Complete High- 
School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for University, Civil 
oe and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, Beautifuland healthy 
situation, 

lilustrated prospectus, with list of Boarding a on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to Thomas J. Young, Secreta: 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern echool buildings and boarding- 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
tea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from 
Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 


Westminster, S.W. 
INQ@’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, | SOMERSET. 
A small endowed Public School at moderate cost. Separate Junior School 
for boys from 8-12, Next Term begins September 15. 
D. E. NORTON, Head-Master. 

















OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 


8vo, giving | ticulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A co l be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs. GIEVE, "MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 


ion, W. 


L#ieton 





PARK 
near READING. 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
_ Por full particu apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 


ew .2z2e0 2 8S 0 HOO L. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 18th, 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


SCHOOL, 














BE ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Seventific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for bays 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, snd Senior 13-19. Each De 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 


BINGDON SCH OOL, BERKS.—Public School elem 
tion. Highly qualified ont. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
‘ootball, Cricket, hia Swimminz, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £255, 
trance Scholarships July.Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 














. ine ya 
house, &e. Fo 


Entrance 





Oo OT H A M 8 CH OO L. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master; ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab. 
THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. 
VJ ASTBOURNE  @GOLLB@ B. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Wead-Master—Rev. F. 8S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., iate Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special aud 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 


Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, dc. Exhitn 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. act 

LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 


Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will lLegin on Thursday, lth 
September, 1915, Head-Master—C, W, ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 


ee FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Coltburst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epileps Terms 50s, Weekly.- 
obtained from Dr. ALA! | MeDOUGALL 3 he C ‘olony, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


Further particulars may bo 
Ak lericy Edye. 





OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid cotematio coaching. Six Months’ Course from 


Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 


date. 
tT ANGLE ftECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
yes MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 





Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
applications from gualified Indies who are looking for posts as 
RESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Fumilies. 
Prospectuses < be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS, 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and UO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4026, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
_Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 
@CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& —— for boys and girls by sending full particalars of 


hy 9p (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
puso 


ite 








c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Ageuts, who are largely responsible for the 
—— staffs of the most important schools thus able 
information ——— to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD 5 81 REET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1138 Museum, 


CHOOLS ror BOYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and LUTORS in this country, — = 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice 4 sending (free of charge) 

tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFSORMATION ses ESTABL Sit. 

ENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

*Phone, write, or call. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone 5053 Central. 
—There 


'INnHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

area good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which ons 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite ble cost. Pr nd 

oy ticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 

43 Gannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
panne , and intended profession if decided upon, 


&o. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, 
OU CANNOT GO ABROAD! BROADLANDS, 


ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS, England’s ay A Nature Cure, estab- 
lished 1902. Sleeping Chalets, Sun and Air Baths, &c. Ideal for a restful 
holiday, with or without treatment.—Write for illustrated prospectus and 
testimonials to the MANAGER, Dept. 3, Broadlands, Medstead, Hants. 








“A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. _ Resident Physician (M.D.). 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, bas been yy ' ~ meg 
= equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epile 














rienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Ganteninn. 
Bilerds Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 
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LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Oflices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100years. : gene ee ae 
NOCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Rocommeniled by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. liarmiess to pets, R.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, ‘‘ Blattis has been very oeffective.”’ Tins, Is. Sd., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmovore Road, Sheffield, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


\HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Anant Mremosiat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Parroy: H.M. Tue Kine. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated, 

















READEES of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
avnuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Hannowsr, Secretary: Gop¥rer H. Hami.tor. 


PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 


WHICH SENDS REGULAR HELP TO OVER 300 FRENCH MILITARY 
HOSPITALS, 
Presipext: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vick-PREsipEnNTs : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The VISCOUNTESS BRYCE, The LADY RUSSELL OF 
KILLOWEN, and others. 

Funds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirts, slippers, bandages, 
air-cushions, sheets and blankets, gauze, oil silk, absorbent wool, waterproof 
sheeting, handkerchiefs, hot-water bottles. Flannel for shirts, unbleached 
calico, and material both for convalescent suits and for bandages would be 
eratefully received in our workrooms, 

Hon. TREASURER: How. SEcretarr: 
The Hon, CYRIL RUSSELL. Miss EVELYN WYLD, 
34 Lowndes Square, London, 5.W. 
Banxers: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly. 
How. Avprror: J. 8. LEE, Esq., H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department, 
Victoria Embankment, S.W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morail and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





& s. a. s 

Hon. Vice-residents ... ... 25 0 6 | members ese eee cee wee cee 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
SREY cnx. mse ann, ences. ee SI wen, wen eee 5 0 
‘he Subscription of Ladies and Members of the ‘J erritorial Force is at half- 
rates, exceyt in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





OOKS WAN'TED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; 
Erowning’s Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson's French Court; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1547; Plain or Ringlets, 
1358; Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works.—UECTUR’S Great Bookshop, 
Birmingham. 
OOKS.—Shakespeare’s Works, edited by Gollancz, 12 vols., 
half-calf, extra fine copy, Dent 1899, £33s.; Ency. Britannica, Last Edit., 
India Paper, and Bookstand, 29 vols., £22; Ainsworth’s Works, Best Library 
Edit., 16 vols., illus., half-morocco, £4 10s.; Rackham's Edit. de Luxe Edits., 
35s. each: Alice’s Adventures, Midsummer Night's Dream, Lamb's Tales, 
Siegfried, Undine, Mother Goose, and Arthur Kackham's Book of Pictures; 
Bumpus’s Glories of N. France, 110illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 6s. 6d. ; Balzac’s Greater 
Novels, 14 vols., £4 4s., for £2 2s. ; Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman, 2 vols,, 
32s., for 68. Send alsofor Catalogue. 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you wanta 
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Ranks in the 
British Army 
Series: 


The GENERAL, 


Player’s Navy Cut 
De Luxe sna asia os 


Player's Navy Cut De Luxe is the outcome of many years’ experience and is 
probably the best pipe tobacco yet offered to the public. It is perfectly 
aceurate to describe it as being manufactured from not only the best 
growths of Virginia, but from the selected leaves of those best growths, 
FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS IN MILITARY HOSPITALS 
AT HOME, AND FOR THE FRONT AT DUTY FREE PBICES. 


Terms on application te 
JOHN PLAYER 


Packed only in 2-02, 
and 4-of, Airtight Tins 





at 1/2 and 2/4 re- & SONS, 
spectively, Nottingham, 
t Britain and Ireland) Ltd, 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco C». (of Grea 





IF YOU WANT 


“good digestion 
to wait on appe- 
tite, and health 
on both,” eat less 
meat and more 
St. Ivel Lactic 
Cheese. 


No Advance in Price 





book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest Buyer in the 
Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham, 





MEDOC., The “SPECTATOR.” THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS 


Per Dosen. —- 
VIN ORDINAIRE. gots, stots. Scale of Charges for LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Gardes 
Advertiseme nts. Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contaius hair- 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 


———e {ince freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 

Ss rT E Ss T E P H E Halt Paze (Golusu) ERLE eS or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
e e Quarter-Pare (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 or plain, 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in Narrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 0 

bottle. On comparison it will be ens Narrow Column .............. - 220 

found ve' superior to wine uarter Narrow Column ......... le 

usually sold at higher prices. Column (two-thirds width of Ss T | Cc K P H A Ss T 

The qperecintion this wine meets . EE NE " 80 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 _ ast 

ing number of customers it pro- ; Comranixs. is a clean white p ng 

cures us in Londov and the Outside Page ...............cc00eeee £16 18 0 —not a messy liquid. 

Provinces gives us additional con- Iuside Page...... ‘ se 

fidence in submitting it to those Five lines (45 words) and under ip broad column (half- 


who like pure Bordeaux wiue. width), 5s.; and Is. a line 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doven Pints Delivered Carriage (containing on an average twelve words), DIABETES 


Paid to any Railway Station, including Casesand Bots. Narrow column, one-third 


Trial Orders of 1 Doren Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6d. stamps 


All who know these wines tell us there is no Across two narrow colur 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. age, 16s 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED: 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 


erms: 





MANCHESTER: 26 Market Strest. 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. 








aoe “Publications ofthe Week,” CHELTINE FOODS Cco., 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY. | tccmtlis cis CHELTENHAM. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PBESS 


less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 














for every additional line 
width of page, 8s. an inch, 


ns, two-thirds width of jor postage. 


net. FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, ETC. 
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BRIGHTON RAILWAY 


Sth Coast 


Watering Places 
with their adjacent 
MAGNIFICENT DOWNS 


OFFER AN EXCELLENT 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


Provide entertainments suited to all tastes. Revitalising 
air, bright skies, sparkling seas, and social joys abundant. 


HASTINGS BRIGHTON 

ST. LEONARDS HOVE 

BEXHILL WORTHING 

EASTBOURNE LITTLEHAMPTON 

SEAFORD BOGNOR 

TUNBRIDGE SOUTHSEA 
WELLS ISLE OF WIGHT 


For Particulars 
write 6277 Publicity Dept., 
L.B. & S.C. Railway, 
London Bridge Terminus. 








RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS. 








Sir Adolph Tuck, Bart., presided on Wednesday last at the 
meeting of Raphael Tuck and Sons (Limited), and said that, owing 
to the effect of the war, for the first time in the history of their 
business, dating back nearly half a century, the balance-sheet was 
on the wrong side. At first, trade was paralysed by war; it took 
some months for the feeling of alarm and depression to subside, 
and for business to resume some semblance of its former self. 


The prospects for the current year, three months of which had 
passed, were reassuring. The turnover was gradually mounting 
week by week, and, while it could not be expected to reach its 
normal level as long as war continued, they were more than 
holding their own. If present conditions were maintained he 
hoped to meet the shareholders next year with a very different 
report. 

They had faith in the British Empire, and they had faith in 
themselves. They had but to continue to follow Cromwell’s 
injunction to his soldiers, “Trust in God and keep your powder 
dry,” and when the end of the war saw the Empire emerge 
triumphant from trials and vicissitudes, an era of renewed 
Prosperity would surely dawn, and again gladden the hearts of all 
shareholders of Raphael Tuck and Sons. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle explained that they were only showing 
aloss because they had cut down their investments to present 
Prices—a difference of £20,000. But for that they would have 
shown a profit. He commented on the sequestration of their 
German business by the German Government, pointing out that 
the English Government had done nothing of that kind, or they 
could have seized 90 millions’ worth of German property. He 
believed the figures in the accounts underestimated the position. 
The British business was as good and sound as it ever had been. 
The report was adopted. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Bubscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gorter, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Prictor anp Company, 
Dunedin; Srmpson anp Wituiams, Christchurch; HH. Barwure 
axp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Sprecxixy, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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The Right Sort 


I ETTERS from officers and men at the front all testify to the 








serviceability, the waterproof quality and, above all, the comfort 
of Lotus Service Boot 359. Here are some extracts: “ Their 
shape is sensible, gives pleaty of room for the toes;" “Absolutely 
satisfactory from a military point of view; "’ ‘‘ Condition as good as new 
after a month's hard wear; "’ “I have stood in them in melted slush all 
day, and did not even suffer from cold feet ;"" “I put them on new, did 
a 17 mile march and got through without a blister or even tired feet." 
359 is available in a wide range of sizes, requires no measuring before- 
hand and can be bought of Lotus Agents in all towns, 





Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Lotus and 
Delta Boots 


Lotus 42/- 


Double uppers; welted-Veldtschoen 
382 soles. No. 359 brown; No. 659 black. 
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FromWELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S List 
Dr. Scott Holland’s New Book of Reminiscences 


A BUNDLE OF 
MEMORIES. 


By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 


Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 

It is ten years since Dr. Holland first revealed to the ordinary 
reader how charming and intimate was his gift of appreciation of 
the great figures in English social life of the past half-century. 
Dr. Holland has published nothing of the kind since his “ Personal 
Studies” appeared and went into many editions. ‘These studies, 
no less personal and brilliant, will be greatly welcome. 

2nd Impression in the Press. 
The book in demand at the Libraries and reviewed in all the leading 


papers. A BUNDLE OF MEMORIES. Cloth, 7s. 64. net. 
SO AS BY FIRE. py uenry scorr 


HOLLAND, Canon of Christ Church. Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 
1s. net. Notes on various aspects of the War, its causes, its 
effects, and its problems for the future. 


By the BISHOP of LONDON. 
A DAY OF GOD. Five Addresses on the 


War by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 1s. net. 
Contents :—Drinking the Cup—A Call to Arms—Christ or 
Odin—Women and the War—The Day of the Lord. 


THE EYES OF FLAME. 


This volume includes many striking Addresses, and among 
others the Addresses at the Guildhall in 1913, and the one on 
“The Invocation of Saints.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE FOR EVER AND EVER. 
The address to the Canadians in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
A blank space for a portrait of relatives and friends. 34d. net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 and 4 Paternoster 
Buildings, London, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 








THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. auausT. 


Tne InpustriaL Factor mw THe War, By Dr. Arthur Shadwell, 
‘Tne NevTeat Meacuant AND THE ‘ FREEDOM OF THE Sea.” 
By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong Kong). 
CatrictsM AND THE NaTionaAL GOVERNMENT, By D.C. Lathbury. 
Gexuman Missionaries In Invia. By A. Yusef Ali, 
L’ Avenir pr La Berarqur Latine. By Raymond Colleye de Weerdt, 
Ow Active Service: Leaves From a Fietp Nors-Boox, . 
By Professor J. H. Morgan (late Home Office Commissioner 
with the British Expeditionary Force). 
*Tue CINDERELLA OF THE SERVICE.’ By E. G. Fairbolme, 
Wirn Caprams Covracrous ‘Somewsere tn France.” By Lena Ashwell. 
Tne Anatomy OF Pessimism, By Sir James Yoxall, M.P. 
TEUTONS AND THE New ‘TeSTAMENT. By H. 3B, Simpson, C.B. 
‘Thr Sickpep or Cucuu.uin (concluded). By the Right Hon. Lord Killanin, 
IRELAND AND THE War. By the Rev. Canon Hannay (George A. Birmingham). 
Scenes From tHe Drama or Lrautan INTERVENTION. By Charles Tower. 
Tus Coat INDUSTRY UNDEK Wak ConDITIONS. By W. tl. Renwick. 
A Russian View or Reprisars. By Alexandre Wolkotf-Mourom‘zoff. 
Russia's SrRenetH AND HER CeRrarnty OF ULtmmate Victory. 
By Captain A, C. Alford, R.A. 
Tus Sanps or Fare—Bearuiy, Jury 2% To 31, 1914: a Hisroricaz Puantasy. 
By Sir Thomas Barciey. 
London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 


‘THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


AUGUST, 1915. Price 2s. 6d. net. 





THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 
By the Rt. Hon. C. E. Hobhouse, M.P. 


LABOUR UNREST AND THE WAR _ By Percy Alden, M.P. 
THE SOUL OF CIVILISATION By Prof. L. T. Hobhouse 
THE LEAGUE OF ARMED NEUTRALITY By Hubert Hall 
AN ECHO OF 1871 By Lieut. A. F. Whyte, M.P. 
THE FATHERLESS AND WIDOWS By C. E. A. Bedwell 
IN LORRAINE By Laurence Jerrold 
THE ZONE OF PEACE IN AFRICA By John H. Harris 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL IN RELATION TO CONDITIONS 
OF PEACE By Rev. Dr. Alfred E. Garvie 
POLAND’S ORDEAL AND POLAND’S HOPE 
By Princess Bariatinsky 
DINANT LA MORTE By Camille David 
DOSTOEVSKY AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER 
By Rev. George W. Thorn 
THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY TRUSTEES 
THE HOME-SIDE OF WAR TIME By Mrs. Helen Anstey 
THE WILD CAT By Frances Pitt 











New Bodley Head Publications 


THE LATEST FICTION. 


VIARIA AGAIN, cx. sv. ss. 64.0: 
By Mrs. JOHN LANE, 


Author of “ According to Maria,” &c. 


“Mrs. Lane has revived Maria, and by doing so has added 
refreshingly to the small store of comforts and entertainments of 
the present kind. . . . Mrs. Lane must give us some more of these 
delicious sketches, which are among the very best things of their 
class, buoyant, incisive, and infallibly good-humoured.” 


—Daily Telegraph, 


THE GREAT UNREST. 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG, ~~“ 


Author of “Chip,” “Sam’s Kid,” &c. 


Although not a war story, it is an exceedingly topical one 
inasmuch as the scene of the second part is laid in Johannesb 
where we are given a picture of the great strike of 1914and Botha’s 
masterly handling of the crisis. As usual this author hasa 
story to tell, and “The Great Unrest” is perhaps the best she has 
written. 


JAFFERY. 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, 


Author of “The Beloved Vagabond,” &c. 


“*Jaffery’ is such good fun, such inspiriting, humoursome 
matter; and how we bless the writer who can lift us to gaiety and 
lead us to forget for a while the stress of the time.”—Observer. 

















Cr. 8vo. 6s. 








BARNAVAUX. cco. secas 
By PIERRE MILLE. 


Translated by B. DRILLIEN. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by HELEN McKIE. 

M. Pierre Mille is already known as “the French Kipling,” and 
this new book will enhance his reputation. Barnavaux needs 
no introduction to the English public, as he figures so prominently 
in M. Mille’s former books, His conversation and his adventures 
are as strange and delightful as ever. [Ready shortly 








NEW _ POETRY. 


BELGIAN POEMS: 
Chants Patriotiques et Autres Poemes. 


By EMILE CAMMAERTS. 
With English Translations by TITA BRAND-CAMMAERTS, 
and a Portrait in Photogravure by VERNON HILL. Cr. 8vo, 
4s. Gd. net. 


“The proceeds of the first edition are to go to the Belgian 
Soldiers’ Fund for the purchase of tobacco. ... Buy, oh! buy, that 
the pipes of the Belgian soldiers may send up blue wreaths of 
sacramental smoke—and that you, too, may profit in a subtler 
way, by the rare perfume of the Muse’s flaming heart burning on 
many small altars! All the offerings of faith are in this little 
book.” —Morning Post. 








WAR POEMS AND OTHER 
TRANSLATIONS. 
BY LORD GURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


This volume includes Translations from the French, Italian, 
Latin and Greek into English, and into Latin and Greek from 
the English. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


“Lord Curzon in his brief preface almost apologizes for having 
joined the throng of those statesmen and politicians who have 
preceded him in falling victims to the ‘amiable hobby’ of trans- 
lation. For two reasons no apology is necessary. Ono is that the 
translations themselves possess great intrinsic merits. The other 
is that, although Lord Curzon has made himself the mouthpiece 
of ideas conceived by others, he has by no means sunk his own 
vigorous personality.”—Lorp Cromer in the Spectator. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By F. S. OLIVER, 
Author of “The Life of Alexander Hamilton,” &c. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tus Spuerze.—“ Everyone is reading ‘Ordeal by Battle”... 
There are chapters which Macaulay might have been proud to 
have written. Mr. Oliver drives home as no other writer has 
done, I think, the fact that if we had not been in this war asa 
united nation, if we had been neutral, if Belgium had not been 
javaded, and there had lacked that breaking of a treaty, our 
country must have been sinashed and broken within the next 


twenty years.” 
NEW 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S hve 


A Far Country. by winsron cuuRCHILL, 
Author of “The Inside of the Cup,” “ Richard Carvel,” &c. 
Ulustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Patt Matt Gazetre.—‘‘ The power end skill of the picture lie in the 
manner in which we sce men of high ability, and in some respects of noble 
ebaracter, enmeshed and dragged down by the creatures whom they despised 
while they used them. . .. This isa very powerful and moving story.” 


The Paradise of Dante Alighieri. 
An Experiment in Literal Verse Translation. By CHARLES 
L. SHADWELL, D.C.L. With an Introduction by Joun 
W. Macxarm, LL.D., F.B.A., F.R.S.L. Extra Crown 8vo. 
12s, 6d. net. 














SECOND EDITION, WITH A NEW ESSAY BY 
PROFESSOR W. M. GELDART. 


Property. tts Duties and Rights—Historically, Philo- 
sophically and Religiously Regarded. Essays by Prof. L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, Canon RASHDALL, A. D. LINDSAY, Dr. 
VERNON BARTLET. Dr. A. J. CARLYLE, H. G. WOOD, 
M.A., and Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. With an Introduction 
by the BISHOP OF OXFORD. Second Edition, with a New 
Essay on SOME ASPECTS OF THE LAW OF PROPERTY 
IN ENGLAND by Prof. W. M. GELDART. §&vo. 5s. net. 





THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The Fellowship of Silence. being 
Experiences in the Common Use of Prayer without Words. 
Narrated and Interpreted by THOMAS HODGKIN, L. V. 
HODGKIN, PERCY DEARMER, J. C. FITZGERALD; 
together with the Editor, CYRIL HEPHER. With a 
Preface by the BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, addressing the Canterbury 
jocesan Conference at Lambeth, said: ‘‘In a great many places people 
are learning, often for the first time, the strength and value of gatherings 
for silent prayer. On that subject I commend an eminently 
suggestive little book called ‘The Fellowship of Silence,” which has been 
edited by the Rev. Cyril Hepher.” 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. _ 

A Study of Indian Economics. 
By PRAMATHANATH BANERJEA, M.A., Fellow of the 
Royal Economie Society. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 

enn Sraczasen.—" Me. Banerjea’s very interesting and very clearly written 
y. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. AUGUST, 19:5. 


Tae Great War Loan. By H. J. Jennings. 
} sag Montus of War. By Colonel A. M. Murray. 
UR TRAFALGAR AND ITs Sequet: AvuGust 4ru, lYl4a—Avue fe 
Architald Hurd. 7 aca deins 
Tur Wak np THE Nations. By Sir Henry Newbolt. 
Waa Exrexviture or tux Usitep Kixapom. By W. H. Mallock, 
Parvate Turirt axp Pusiic ExrenpDiITuRE. By 3. A. RB. Marriott, 
Barow Sipxey Sonsrxo. By Helen Zimmern. 
Italy axp THE ADRIATIC, By Antonio Cippico, 
A Suaiwxine CotowiaL Empine. By Politicus, 
Houtann'’s Opportunity. By En Vedette. 
Tus Wark anv tur EsGutsu Curmica, INpusrry. By Jobn B. C. Kershaw. 
Naro.gon. (II.) By Dr. Georges Brandes, 
Burerr Brooke. By S. P. B. Mais. 
Recruiting and OxGANISATION FOR War, 
Tat Maceponian Propiem. 
® Wak or Contrasts. By Sydney Brooks. 
History ov true Wak. With Maps. 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lowrep. 





By 


L (II.) By Sir Leo Chiozza Money. 
By Kenneth Ledward, 


Messrs. SOTHERAN have inant a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PISCADIL LY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams: Bookmen, London, Telephone; Mayfair 3601, 








An Egean Voyage 
Adventures of a Despatch Rider 


literary and the most interesting of the monthly magazines, 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


“It is a great day for a large public when a new book is to be 
had by E. . Somerville and Martin Ross.”—The Times. 


IN MR. KNOX’S COUNTRY. 
By E. ©. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
With 8 Illustrations in Two Colours by E. @. Somervitue. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“*In Mr. Knox’s Country’ brings back again all those jolly 
people whom one has several times enjoyed meeting before— 
Flurry Knox; the fearful but fascinating old grandmother; 
Philippa, and the rest.”—Punch. 





Faith and Work: Selections from the 
Gleanings of Long Years. By EARL BRASSEY. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

*,* This volume is published at the compiler’s own expense, and 
the whole of the proceeds received by him will be contributed to 

War Charities. 


Life of John Edward Nassau Moles- 
worth, D.D., an Eminent Divine of the 
Nineteenth Century. By Sir GUILFORD LIND- 
SLY MOLESWORTH, KC.LE., his youngest Son. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Origin of Aprtillery. By Lieut-Colonel 
Ii. W. L. HIME, 8vo. 6s. net. 

Parts I. and III. of this book are a Second and Revised Edition 
of the Author's “Gunpowder and Ammunition,” which is now out of 
print. 














SECOND IMPRESSION. 
The Cup of War. By the Author of “Especially,” 
“Wayside Lamps,” etc. Feap. 8vo. Paper covers, 6d. net; 
cloth, 1s. net. : 
“A charming little book, throwing light upon what those have 
to suffer who are forced to remain at home in this great war, 
through anxiety for and sympathy with those who are sent 
abroad or are on the seas.”—Ozford Magazine. 








“ All is clean and wholesome ; there is a golden-age sweetness 
and simplicity everywhere.”’—Spectator. 


NOVELS AND STORIES 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
CHEAPER IMPRESSIONS. Price 2s. 6d. net each volumes. 


The Manor Farm. With Frontispiece by Claud C, du 
Pré Cooper. 


Pastorals of Dorset. With Illustrations by Claud C. da 
Pré Cooper. 
*,* Seven other Volumes will be published in due course. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


“* Blackwood’s ’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wid2; that it has been won and kept by 
the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literatare, 
and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been travellers aud 
sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative 
Imperialism. Old as it is, *Blackwood's’ shows no signs of becoming ol :- 
fashioned, because it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying 
genius of the race.”"—The limes, Feb. 1, 1913, 

“The most brilliant of our magazines.” 
“* Blackwood’ remains without a rivai.”’ 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For AUGUST contains 
The First Hundred Thousand By Tue Junior Svs, 
* Dirty Work at the Cross-Koads To-night "—The New Wariare, 


The Thirty-Ninec Steps __ By H. pr V. 
The Adventure of the Bald Archwologist—The Dry-Fly Fisherman. 


Corn in Egypt By Colonel G, F, MacMuwnx, D.S.O, 
Through Siberia in Time of War By Exvra R. Grauam 
Sea Monster Catching By Horace G. Hurcuinson 
“The Fall of Babylon” By Cuaries OLiver 
From the Outposts 
The Money-Doubler 
The Resident Alien 





By Cc. H. P. Lamoyp 
By Hirton Brows 
By W. J.C. 


Musings without Method— : 
fhe Garrulity of Politicians—An “ Architect of Empire”—A Policy of 
Thrift, Private and Public—Professor Murray’s Signature—His Defence 
of Messrs, Brailsford aud Russell. 


The TIMES OF INDIA says: ey 4 
“ Not to read ‘ Blackwood’ in those days is to miss incomparably the most 


%M B.ALKWOOD & SONS, 45 Goorge St, EDINBUAJH ; 37 Paternoster Row, LOND WN. 


At the Front with Three Armies. 


Demy 8vo, Cloth. Frice 6s, net, 


By 
GRANVILLE FORTESCUE 
(Special Correspondent of The Daily Telegraph). 
“An absorbing book of adventure and observation by one who 


saw the war from three angles.” 





ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd., 3 York Street, W.C, 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.'S LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


From all Libraries and Booksellers. 





THE HOLY FLOWER 

A LOVERS’ TALE 

DELIA BLANCHFLOWER 
THE WHITE HORSES 
THE INTRUDER 
BLACKTHORN FARM 
POWERS OF DARKNESS 
THE MYSTERIOUS THREE 
THE BLUE TAXI 

THE GOLDEN QUEST A. and C. Askew 
ROOM NINETEEN Fiorence Warden 
THE SQUIRE’S SWEETHEART Katharine Tynan 


THE MAN WHO BOUGHT LONDON 
Edgar Wallace 


THE CLOAK OF DARKNESS Sir Wm. Magnay 
GENTLEMEN OF THE SEA Paul Trent 


H. Rider Haggard 
Maurice Hewlett 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Halliwell Sutcliffe 
Harold Bindloss 
Arthur Applin 

Fred M. White 

Wm. Le Queux 

A. Wilson-Barrett 





THE WINDSOR FOR AUGUST 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
THE WORKSHOPS OF WAR 


By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 
AMBULANCE WORK BEHIND THE 
FRENCH LINES By HAROLD WILLIAMS 


HOME TIES IN THE TRENCHES 
By IGNATIUS PHAYRE 


MESOPOTAMIA AND THE WAR 
By J. A. LEE and HAROLD SHEPSTONE 








Contributions by 


H. de VERE STACPOOLE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
FRED M. WHITE F. E. BAILY 
G. B. LANCASTER VINCENT BROWN 


GERTRUDE PAGE’S NEW STORY (Complete) 








WARD, LOCK & CO’'s 
Shilling Guide-Books 


These little red handbooks, which have long been 
recognized as the best and cheapest of the kind, arg 
familiar in every part of the British Isles, To 
thousands of touristeat home and abroad a “Ward, 
Lock” is as indispensable a companion as a travel. 


ling bag. 


ENGLAND & WALES. 


Aberystwyth 

Aldeburgh-on-Sea 

Anglesey aud N. Wales 

Bangor, Carnarvon,&c. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, 

Cc. 

Barnstaple and N.W. 
Devon 

Bata, Wells, Cheddar, 

Bettws-y-Coed, Snow- 
don, &c. 

Bexhill and District 


Bideford, Clovelly, &c. 

Bognor, Selsey, &. 

Bournemouth and 
District 


Brecon and S. Wales 

Bridlington and 
District 

Bridport, West Bay,&c. 

Brighton and Hove 

Broads, The 

Broadstairs and N.E, 


Kent 
Bude and N. Cornwall 
Budleigh Salterton 
Buxton and the Peak 
Canterbury aud N.E. 
Kent 


Cardiff and S. Wales 

Carnarvon and North 
Wales 

Channel Islands and 
adjoining Coast of 
France 

Chichester and S.W. 
Sussex &e. 

Clevedon, Portishead, 

Colwyn Bay 

Conway, Deganwy, &. 

Cesena Cardigan 

y 

Cromer 

Dartmoor 

Dawlish and 8. E, 
Devon [&e. 

Deal, Walmer,Sandwich 

Dover, St. Murgaret’s 
Bay, &c. [&c. 

Dovercourt, Harwich, 

Eastbourne, Seaford, 


&c. 
Exeter and S.E. Devon 
Exmouth and District 
Falmouth and South 
Cornwall 
Felixstowe and Dis- 
trict 
Filey, Flamborough, &c. 
Folkestone, Sandgate, 


«ec. 
Fowey and S. Cornwall 
Harrogate and Dis- 
trict &e. 
Hastings,St.Leonards, 
Hereford and the Wye 
Valley &e. 
HerneBay, Whitstable, 
Hythe, Littlestone, &ec, 
Ilfracombe and N 
Devon 


Leamington and Dis. 
L ittleha 
Arundel, deo. pt fae 


Live B 
Llandrindod Wella: 
Llandudno and Norta 
Lin ~% 
langollen, Corwen 
Bala, &c. 
London and Environs 
Looe and 8. Cornwall 
Lowestoft and District 
Lyme Regis and Dis. 
Cc 


Lynton and L 
Malvern _- District 
argate, Westgate, as 
Matlock and District 
Minehead, Exmoor,dc, 
Bows uay and N, Cora- 


wa. 
Nottingham and Dis 
trict 
Paignton and 8. Devos 
Penmaenmawr aad 


North Wales 
Penzance andW.Cor 


wa 
Plymouth and South. 
est Devon 
Pwilheli and Cardigaa 
Bay 
Ramsgate and N.E. 
Kent 


Rhyl and North Wales 
Ripon and District 
St. Ives and West 
Cornwall ‘ 
Scarborough and Dis 
io 


Cc 
Seaford, Lewes, ée. 
Seaton and District 
Sheringham, Bunton, 


&eo. 
Sherwood Forest 
Sidmouth and South 
East Devon 
Southwold and Dis 
trict 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
Swanage, Corfe, &c. 
Teignmouth and Die 
trict 
Tenby and South Wales 
en, Lo ‘wich 
orquay au istric 
Towyn, Aberdovey, te 
Wales, North (\. 


Section) 
Wales, North (. 
(ae. 


Section) 
Wales, South 
Warwick, Kenilworth, 
Weston-super-Mare 
Weymouth and Dis 
tric 
Whitby, Robin Hood's 
ay 
Worcester and Dis 
trict 
Worthing and South- 


Isle of Man ane — 

Isle of Wight ye Valley 

Lake District, The Yarmouth andDistrict 
SCOTLAND. 

Aberédeen, Deeside, &c, Inverness nd the 


Edinburgh aud Dis- 
trict 

Glasgow and the Clyde 

Highlands, The 


Northero Highlands 
Oban and the Westera 
Highlands 


IRELAND. 


Antrim_ (County), 
Giant’s Causeway, &c. 
Belfast, Mourne 
Mountains, &c. 
Cork, Glengaritf, &c. 
Donega! Highlands 





Dublin, Bray, Wicklow, 


Le 
Killarney and Soxth- 
West Ireland 
Londonderry & 
Donegal 
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